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to. “‘The report tarnished herpwi o means full, aa 
a complete transcript of the testimony and arguments of counsel 1 en 9 
publication into the dimensions ot a volume. The interest 3 in the Lee 

ters in the extraordinary character. of the developments made upon the withess 
‘stand. Philip Klingensmith and Joel White, both participants in the ee 
| were the principal witnesses, aud the story told by mata thongh d i 
slightly in minor details, was so coherent and substan y sit | that all whe 
heard their testimony could not fail to be impresséd With a edt YS were 
further corroborated by fully a score of other witnesses, who in various ways 
brought out and illustrated numerous subsidiary facts either not known to the 4 
two first-named witnesses, or not fully brought out in their examination. The 
result of the trial, as shown by the unanimous verdict of the entire newspaper 
press of the United States; has been to clearly establish the fact that the Arkansas 
emigrant company, numbering abouf one hundred and thirty souls, were butch- 
ered at Mountain Meadows by the lron County regiment of the Mormon militia, 
known as the Nauvoo Legion, assisted by Indian allies, in obedience to “Orders” 
issued by the higher ecclesiastical authorities. John D. Lee being placed upon 
trial, of course, the object of the prosecution was to produce testimony to convict 
the prisoner. This the reader of the following pages will admit was unquestion- 
ably accomplished; but the jury being composed two-thirds of Mormons, who are 
bound by their oaths in the Endowment House, not to aid the prosecution of a 
brother Saint in any Gentile Court, the testimony was not allowed to have any 
weight in their minds, and the result of the trial was a disagreement of the jury. 
The only remedy for this block upon the wheels of justice, rests with Congress. 
If the laws are to be executed in Utah and high crimes punished, the Act of 1874 
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4 PREFACE. 


must be so amended as to admit of a jury being impaneled who will find a verdict 
according to the law and the testimony, without regard to any secret religious 
Klingensmith and Joel White were the objects of severe animadversion by all 
the members of the prisoner’s counsel, the design being to break down their 
testimony. Both of these men having taken part in the assassination of the 
betrayed victims at Mountain Meadows, a heavy stigma unavoidably attaches to 
their names. But although, in fact and in the eyes of the law, guilty of the 
heinous crime of murder, their moral guilt admits of great extenuation: as it is 
clearly shown that they were blind instruments in the hands of fanatical teachers, 
and mistakenly supposed that in obeying counsel“ they were performing their 
religious duty to God. The law can admit no such plea, but there is weight in 
the remark of a certain military officer now stationed in Utah, who declares that 
“you cannot punish a whole people. Still the object of law is to prevent crime 
and punish criminals; to gain the former end the ecclesiastical despotism existing 
in this Territory must be subverted; and to bring criminals to justice, an amended 
jury law is imperatively needed. The report of the Lee Trial has awakened the 
people of the United States to the legislative wants of Utah, and it is reasonable 
to believe that Congress in its next session will devote a proper share of intelli 
gent attention to this ner in ir the Kingdom of God 


the heart of the American continent. A 
Saux Lars Orr, August, 1875. | 
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"CHAPTER I. 

The massacre nel emigrant.company, 
and twenty sonls—-men, women and children—was. perpetrated, at Mountain 
Meadows, Washington County, Utah Territory, on or about September loch, 
1857. At the time of the commission of this bloody deed, Utah was completely 
isolated frou the world, and as the work of extermination was made g thorough 
that none survived to tell the tale, except a few children tee young to have 
ledge of the tragedy, a dread mystery enshrouded the whole ocourrenga,s 
nothing was known of it for a considerable time, except in the few sparse com- 
munities living in the neighborhood, and the few guilty persons, leaders in the 
Mormon Church, who had conceived and plotted the assassination. Trayelers 
along the road, passing to and from California, saw first the bodies of the slain 
as they lay festeringin the sun; soon the wolves and the eros consumed all that 
was perishable of the remains, and a collection of bleaghing bones was all that 
met the eye to tell the passing emigrant of the treacherous deed.of blood thath 
been enacted in that lonely retreat. At first it vas supposed the Indians 


massacred the company, and the story was told to the world ag a cantion to those 


designing to cross the plains, to start on their perilous journey, prepared to repel 


the attacks of the lurking savage; but so terrible a secret. could not for ever be 


kept from the knowledge of mankind, and in due time the intimation, was, whis- 
pered about that the Mormons had had a share in the butchery... 

The first judicial investigation into this Massacre, was, instituted by Judge 
Oradlebaugh, a District Judge of Utah, in March, 1859, eighteen months after the 
oceurrence. Summoning a Grand Jury in Provo, this jurist called .the attention 
of that body to a number of assassinations that had lately. been committed in 
Utah, mentioning the massacre at Monntein Meadows emeng a list of ways 
crimes, and giving it as his opinion that these acts of vengeance were done 
a@thority,’’ and stating in his charge there was sous PER3ON high in the 
mation of the people to whom the responsibility might be traced. Testimony 
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6 TRIAL OF JOHN D. LEE. 


was produced which im plicated a number of prominent men in the Mormon 
Church in the butchery, but a criminal apathy possessed the minds of the jurors, 
and they refused to find indictments. After laboring with this perverse body 
two weeks, the Judge discharged them, with these pithy remarks : 
If it is expected that this Court is to be used by this community, as a means of 
ing it against the peccadilloes of Gentiles and Indians, unless this com- 
munity punish its own murderers, such expectations will not be realized. 
It will] * for no such purpose When en e shall come to their reason, 
nd manifesta disposition to punish their own P np it will then be 
@ enforce the law also for their this rf bring you 
— — per sense of your duty, it can at least turn the 22 held in oustody 


loose upon you.“ 

From that time until the passage of an Act of Congress, In relation to Courts 
and Judicial Officers in the Territory of Utah,“ approved June 23d, 1874, a clas’; 
between the Federal and Territorial authorities in Utah has rendered im possi. le 
all attempts to properly inquire into this crime and bring the guilty parties to 
justice. But the Act abave-named having prescribed a course by which Grand 
and Petit Juries can be summoned, the Judge of the Second Judicial District of 

Utah, Hon. Jacob S. Boreman, lost no time in charging the first Grand Jury im- 
paneled under this law, to inquire intothe Mountain Meadows Massacre, and find 
true bills of indictment against those persons who were shown to have taken a 
criminal partin this wholesale assassination. The result of the inquiry was a 
joint indictment against William H. Dame, John D. Lee, Isaac O. Haight, John 
Mi Higbee, Philip Klingensmith, William O. Stewart, Samuel Jukes, George 
Adair, Jr., and some others, for conspiracy and murder. Warrants were issued 
for the arrest of these parties, and after a vigorou®search for the offenders, two 
ot the parties named, John D. Lee and William H. Dame, were le gc uae 
placed in custody to await trial. 

‘After various delays in consequence of the difficulty in procuring witnesses 
Willing to testify,'thé trial was set for July 12th, 1875, in the Second District 
Court held at Beaver in Southern Utah. Hon. William C. Carey, United States 
District Attorney, assisted by R. N. Baskin, esq., of Salt Lake and Judge Whedon 
of Beaver, prosecuted the case for the people ; tne prisoner’s counsel consisted 
of Messrs. Sutherland & Bates, Judge Hoge, Wells Spicer. John McFarlane and 
W. W. Bishop, the last named of Pioche. At eleven o’clock on the day named, 
the Court opened, Judge Boreman presiding. The roll of jurors was called by 


- the Clerk, thirty-two answered to their names, who being examined on their 


vorn DIRE, were all found qualified to serve, save one, an alien. Further pro. 
gress was délayed for a few days, in consequence of the absence of witnesses, 
and also of a negotiation entered into by the Counsel on both sides, based upon 
the expressed willingness of the prisoner Lee to make a full confession and thus 
turn States evidence. The prosecuting officers in dealing with this great crime, 
were less desirous to oon vi et and punish the prisoner than to get at the long con- 
cealed facts of the case. The impression which weighed upon Judge Oradle- 
baugh’s mind, that there was some person (or persons) high in the estimation 
of the people“ at the bottom of the affair, had since grown to be a settled don- 
viction, and as Lee had been a subordinate actor in the Massacre, it was thought 
that the ends of justioe would be attained by releasing this man if he was honest 


— 


LEE’S CONFESSION. 7 


in his avowed resolution to tell it all.“ Further plausibility was lent to this 
belief by the assurance given by some members of Lee’s counsel that the pris- 
oner had lost all fealty to the Church because af the injustice practiced towards 
him by his ecclesiastical superiors. All the opprobrium of this revolting crime 


had settled upon his shoulders. “The butcher Lee“ was the prominent figure in 


the narrative of every writer who treated upon the subject, Being a true Saint, 
he had gone extensively into plural marriage. aud his multitadinous household 

comprised eighteen wives, and nearly or quite three score children. All these 
were said to be painfully affected at the infamy which rested upon the family ; 
and they added their entreaties for a full and honest confession in order that the 
truth might be known and blame rest where it was due. 

On Wednesday, the 14th, Mr. Spicer moved that his client's, trial be set forthe 
tollowing Monday. The District Attorney moved that the trial of Dame be set 
down for the same day. The Court inquired if the prosecution would be ready 
to take up Lee’s case on the day named. Mr. Carey thought he could giye reas- 
onably positive assurance that he would be ready. He was waiting for one or 
two material witnesses, and had no doubt they would be in by that time. Upon 


this the Court instructed the witnesses on both sides to be present in court on 


— 


* 

CONFESSION. 

The which Judge an 1 Mormon 
history had so feelingly deplored, beset District Attorney Carey at the present 
time—the well-nigh impossibility of procuring witnesses to testify. ‘This 
oourt, says the first-named, ‘‘ has had occasion to issue bench warrants to arrest 
persons connected with the Parrish murders, has had them “rought before it and 
examined; the testimony presents an unparalléled condition of affairs. It seems 
that the whole community were engaged in committing that erime. Faots go to 
show it. There seents to be a continued effort on the part of the community to 
screen the murderers from the punishment due them for the murders they have 
committed.’’ The secretiveness of the Mormon character renders proof of glaring 
crime g work of extreme difficulty, Upwards of one hundred subponas had 
been issued and placed in the hands of the proper officers for service ; 4 number 
had obeyed the summons, but still some of the most material witnesses were 
absent. Philip Klingensmith, formerly a Mormon Bishop of Cedar City, a par- 
ticipant in the tragedy, and now desirous to ease his consiience by confessing ail 
the details of the massacre, had failed to put in an appearandé, Joel White, an- 
other Nauvoo legionary, who was present at the scene, and a third witness named 
Hawley, also an active participant, were likewise among thé missing. Officers 
were then in pursuit, and their speedy return with these men was confidently 
looked for. But should they elude tha vigilance of the officers, evidence to don- 
viot would be wanting, and the prosecution would beoome an object of derision. 
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8 TRIAL OF JOHN D. LEE. 


But, for the relief of the Prosecuting Attorney, a telegram was placed in his 
hand by United States Marshal Maxwell, that same forenoon, informing him of 
the approach of the witness Klingensmith, in the custody of a deputy, and a 
day or two after, Joel White arrived, having been induced to entrust himself in 
a court of law, through the assurances of safety made him by the noted Bill 
Hickman, then acting as special Deputy Marshal. With these witnesses to place 
on the stand, Mr. Carey felt secure, and at the next meeting of the court he an- 
nounced hiniself ready for trial. | 
The remainder of the week was devoted by the prisoner Lee to the preparation 
of his statement. The terms agreed upon by the counsel on both sides were 
that the prisoner should make a clean breast of it. It was known that the 
assassins of the emigrant company were mere instruments of vengeance in the 
hands of their fanatical leaders; the crime had been planned by parties who did 
not appear upon the scene. Orders“ had been issued to the local Church 
authorities; and the object of the prosecution in consenting to accept Lee’s state- 
ment and nolle“ the indictment, was to obtain a knowledge of the instigators 
of the perfidious scheme. By Sunday, July 18th, the prisoner’s statement was 
finished, and the counsel on both sides locked themselves in an office while the 
confessions of the prisoner were read aloud. The narrative opens as foliows: 


It now becomes my painfal neces een duty to chronicle the circum- 
stances that led to and fully describe that unfortunate affair known as the Moun- 
tain Meadows Massacre, in Utah history, which has been shrouded in myst 
for the last fifteen years, causing much comment, excitement and vindictive fee 
ing throughout the land. The entire blame has rested upon the Mormon people 
in Utah. Now, in justice to humanity I feel it my duty to show up the facts as 
they exist according to the best of my ability, though I implicate myself by so 
doing. I have no vindictive feelings whatever against any man or class of indi- 
viduals. What I do is done from a sense of duty to myself, to my God and to 
the people at large, so that the truth may come to light and the blame rest where 


it properly belongs. 8 
have been arrested on the ol being en in the orime oommitted at 
the time and place referred to. I have been in close confinement over eight 
mouths since my arrest; I was in irons three months of the time during my con- 
finement: For the last seventeen years, in fact, since the commission of the 
crime I have given this subject much thought and reflectiog. I have made the 
effort to bear my confinement with fortitude and resignation, well knowing that 
most of those engaged in this unfortunate affair were led on by religious influ- 
ences, commonly called fanaticism, and nothing but their devotion to God and 
their duty to Him, as taught to them by their religion and their Charch leaders, 
would ever have induced them to commit the outrageous and unnatural acts 
believing that all who participated in thd lamentable transaction, or most of 
them, were acting under orders which they considered it their duty—their re 
ious duty—to obey. I have suffered all kinds of ill-treatment and injury, as w 
as imprisonment, rather than expose these men, knowing the cisquapetaneee asf 
o, and believing in the sincerity of their motives, as I always have done; but 
have a duty to perform, and have, since I was arrested, become convinced that it 
was not the policy of the government or the wish of the court to punish those 
men, but rather to protect them and let the blame rest on their | where it 
justly and lawfully belongs. | | 
After much thought and meditation I have come to this conclusion, that ! 
could no longer remain silent on this subject, but so far as I can bring to ligh 
the'circumstances connected therewith and remove the cloud of m that has 
so long obscured the transaction and seemed to agitate coe sagen mind; believ- 
ing it to be my duty as a man—a duty to myself, to my family, to my God, and 
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thet 
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that 1 state my own knowledge, and w 
lone why the were committed. 
joing ‘Statement of facts and 
me — tain Meadows 


Mansacre. 

— — ‘proceeds to tell at, some length the whole plan of the mas- 
2 ˙ - allthe . 
inbidents. which followed their appearance gt Cedar City until the final extin- 
guishment at Mountain, Mesdews,. — tons the 
tioners after the perpetration of the crime, ons the, distribution of the tr. 
viving children among the families of the rr 
disposition was made of the valuable property left by the slaughtered emigrants. 

But the statement goes, no further in its implication than the Iooal leaders who 
higher ecolesiasts from whom the order emanated. ee, lieutenant — 
made to perform conspicuons pert in the missacre, and the details of the 
slanghter of the betrayed victims. of treachery, are given with a minuteness and 


cizcumstantiality h are harrowing to most obdurate reader. He tale 
to Dr. 


that the seventeen saved from the 
to convey them to their friends in Missouri and Arkansas! 


Forney | who promised 

He asserts that Hone of them wers ‘killed after the immolation ol their parents. 

He claims that’ the massacre wiv the result’ of military orders, Utah them being 

under martial law by prdvlathition of Governor Brigham Young,-Oolonel Johm- 

sore 4s on ita march to Utah, and at ‘invasion from Oatifornia was also 
‘Phe write ‘the people of Utah ver in state of pain- 


. 
few e, I was instructed by Major * 
W. attr the mace in Tron military by Majo — 
Brigham Young, — Salt Lake. 
“ent saying to me tif t did eo, should receive a celestial ro- 
t is my . never to bind burdens on others, which I am not willing 


0 bee? Went to Salt Lake and 
— — — — 


W belo me. 
to B Young, I he, 
— unfortunate amet, the mom event 
ed t said this 

nas in Utah, Toni 

ing this I returned home Meerut heart and 


to because of 
ure of the prisoner to implicate the higher Oherch authorities. It was oxident 
de was wot acting in good faith. A portion of his counsel, Mears. Spicer, 
Bishop, and Hoge, avowed themselves devoted to their client's interests, and de- 
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10 TRIAL OF JOHN D. LEE. 


bat ealatied dos 0 the the to Rave 
obtruded themselves’ upon the defense, aud these gentlemen wem solely solicitous 


to screen the First Presidency from to have worked 


upon the prisoners feelings during the preparation hfs" state ent, and the 
result of their intervention is'shown in the partial 


The following day Court met, 
themselves ready th the trial, che names of the witudsses fot ithe 
prosecution. were | cal ed by the Clerk bf ond hundred 4h 
thirds of whom reported themselves present. On the request of conteel, thie 
Marshal was instracted by the Court to eroltde witnesses, until they sould be 
examined, from the court room. ‘The defensd were also ordered to prepate a list 
of their witnesses, that they kept {rons tthe Goulet roomy 
called upon to testify. “No farther biisisiées 

On Tuesday (the ‘20th, ) ct Attorney 4 

st and en others joititly. 


charging murder and conspiracy against 
As.the former indictment filed against Lee 4 nd Dame charged them with murder 
oun ‘for the defendant's’ counsel to bat 


only, it was,feared this would 1 
out much important testimony, The reniainder of thé day’ 7 grinted wer 


tense to look over the indictment. | 
«©? ve mors 

vue for matil ody 


Dome excitement . towards the evening by in communi- 
cated to ithe United States Marshal of a ruse,abont . to bo pragti Lby th 
fendant’s attorneys Complaints, had been made Against 4 witnesses or 
the prosecution; and it was announced that Warrants would * uy issue for 
their arrest. This prompt action, — exigenc Tal the 


that 4% the. peace issuing a warrhnt. 
serve it, would be instentty ar ted and taken before! the United States jf 


sioner. He also swore in Aepution, lie put astop 
attempts to arrest, witnesses, The objest, of; this.sharp, praetica, to 
down the téstimony of the witness e.... * 


the counsel for defense themselves ready for 
the new itidietment, and the prisdner was arraigned under the 
which charges Lee, Dame and | seven o ars with" the murder ot a Phe 
fifty other persons men, women and the place and 4 
(defense Sled three pleas in abatement; follaws: that the puck 
found the indictment was illegal, that the prisener was not in arrestt ut 2 
‘and bud not given bonds to appear, and that the indictment, under whigk the 
‘prosecution proposed to try the prisoner was not found and led by the grand 
jury in open coutt: The first and second pleas were demurxed to, and a replica- — 
tion led to the third. The prisoner pleaded not guilty, Mr, Sutherland, for 
te defense, asked that Dame and Lee be tried jointly, to which, the prosecation 
objected, and the Court ordered separate trials. The defense asked till the fol- 
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JUDGE, ar 21 


to go to trial under thé 


Thursday, qu 


Ot ithe, seven, six were and one nat 

soruptes agaiast finding» werdiet, of guilty where | 
Ot the remhinder three mad ‘formed an 
opinion, two ad mot. — es — —— challenge for chuse, and 
when all the incompetent. — the panel stood follows: 
Josephus Wade, . Heister. Paul Price, John Brewer, Gentiles; — 
eight wers Mormous; Isaac Dailin, John Katght, B. Jarvis, Milton’ Daley, 
John d. Bunsan, James O. Robinson, John J. Chidester, Ute Perkins, er, 


Firteen challeng were allowed prosecution and defense. Bu 

he sumamoned, some of them living” up- 
week, ,, The 


‘as it stood Was Hetisfactory te, both’ sides, ‘The Gentiles ‘were citizens of 


Piute County, a peunty, settled by obnoxious ive the Liberal 
last olectom darty-three o Totes, and it 


candidate f 
believed ey ‘would have thé to flad a to the, tes- 
and stand. fo fo theit güte, whitd the ship kept pat. The defense also had 


a few men Whose religions, obligations to the Ohurch epended 
Both aides ugreed bo let well enough alone, and waive farther 


Pay . i) bell 


Hals 15 nn, | ‘ on. vii 2 


mot blos hate Joo: * 


ever the I 
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But all intercourse was denied them; the RU . to leave 17 2 


encampment and mode bn. Yet there was no 
vest had just been gathered, and eed of therhts — 
or sup f 
fneal ? 


— rewardéd.. They accardingly started 
urighing settlements, at every one,of whi 

thee offered was churlishly refused. And why this ré 

Did the bitants Inc common humanity in thus withholding from their breth- 

ren in need food to relieve theirsufferings? This cannot be chargedagainst them ; 

they must have acted in obedience to an — — hae pate an 2 

ing to aid thege tired traveler, an o order from the Oburch autho 
1 


interoourse. 
The company reached Oorn Creek, and the 3 
forces.of Southern pan and 


— that there they met the commander of all 
hie de,” They this high offcial when they could procure 


fore for thet "tired animals. They were 
roceeded to Pardwan, where entrance itito the city “was 


é man. u to 
corn of an Indian, who surpassed his white brothers 
settler would steal into the r camp at night, — ome attibles of food, 
one man kind: gervice.dvas 


bot this was done clandéstinely, and 
off 'the rolls of the Church. 
abundant, and 


On arriving at Mountain Meadows valley W 
they halted for a long needed rest. AboutSep 7th, they were assailed with 
which killed seven of the nts and ‘wounded fiftesh 
en, and found themselves 


looked ardund horror ‘stri 
— on with the dreaded Indian. in- 
stantly resolved npon defense. Wheeling their into hentiry they 
ts up u tory 1 

runner was dispatched to Cedar news emigrants 
fortified themselves and could not dislodged 4 did ‘the Indians 
this train? Others had passed h without — For some un- 
known reason this company had been doomed to destruction. 

John D. Lee was sub-Indian nt, and had greater control over these red 
men than any other n in Sou Utah. He had assembled all the Indians 
in the region. The tention was to massacre this company on the first 
and then spread the report that the Indians mad done it. But the bravery. of 
these sturdy Arkansans defeated the fell design. 

At Cedar City there was a mili and the members were ordered 

ui as lav directs,’’ to Mountain Meadows. 


to march, “‘armed and 
We propose to show eee aes this onder. The troops sallied forth, being told 


that the Indians had destroyed a company of emigrants, and they were re : 
bury the slain. One man seems to have believed 
mee his hand. He was 


— were 


being exha 
with 


a “trade is d= 


off 
ine and thirst. 
while the emi 


ed 


ia 
at Once perceived the 
— ° be resorted to. But to ob- 
1 certain work. e — 
1 
ali 
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played an emblem ‘held sacred by all civilized nations. It wos borne to:thone 
, women and children, and the bearer tells them as u friend that the Indians 
and nothing less than the surrender of their sions, arms and osttle 
them. r up theses, said the traitor who lured these 
to their’ destruction, ‘‘and we — you from their violenee. 
| of | The Der at the bar. Nome 
the solemn of tempter devel ved them. deli 
ey consented to relingui eir arma. Lee atranges plan of capitulation. 
the wounded men, the emailer children and the arms of the company are placed 
in wagons and driven past the troops, the women and older e dren following 
foot; at a little distance the men 0 up the rear, marching two by twa.) But 
mests them on the ax. 
Let us see how this cruelest of all oruol devices is consummated. The Indian 
| LN these ars called upon in ‘cold blood to murder 
6 women and those children who are old enough to tell the tale. The men are 
PH AA file, and 94 soldier is placed against each, armed with a rifle. In 
shape the . Avhalt is called, every man fires, and 
ctim falls. is a signal for the horde of concealed savages to 


nearly every - 
sally ont and murder the women aud children. : 
| & very few minutes the work of death is complete ; seventeen o 

only survive of that entire company. The er here cited a few: fistorie.per- 
els. The Black Hole of Calcutta where 146 British soldiers were confined, 123 

of whom died during the night. But these men were prisoners of war, and the 
who ordered their confinement was doubtless ignorant ot the deadly 

nature of foul where thousands fell vie- 


8 to brutal ‘perpetrated 
ous geal, and in obedience to a political axiom that France must be all Gatho- 
but the 


shall show you ow 
by and saw two piles of 
half 


Fr 


rom that field of 
away a remembrance that will haunt his thoughts till the 
1. officer then described the distribution 
garments 


17 


of pre 


little chien 


| 
ligi 
lie 
Ai 
iserable reason affered for this butehery was that the ‘laraeiites ‘waited. their 
8 All these assassinations, said the speaker, are: 
motive, but a motive for the slaughter of these emigranta at M _ 
After the Victims slain, what was done? The surviving children are cr. | 
ried to a neighboring ranche, the dead bodies are left upomithe feld ot blood am 9 
two weeks after the massacre, some ‘travelers-passed < ¢ _ 
es mutilated: by wolves and vultures. M | | 
their throats cut, the others were og 
gun-shot wounds and knife thrusts. -Nota shred of clothing covered 9 
At a little distance from woma 
uty won admiration, uninfured by the untou 
Hes countenance bore a ~ al | 
witness who will repeat these facts was so horror stricken at the scene, | 
fled the field. ‘The other ghastly pile of bodies oom of the remain 
y were 
Indians. The better portion was ‘placed in the tithing, cellar in — 
where some time afterwards it was told at auction. 4 portion of the | _ 
‘Sho oF ths herd were ch 4 Sonn 
the emigrants’ herd were with the mark of : D. J | 
5 ill show that the prisoner at the bar received 9 1 
te ball clo. ths cr t, and in 


a 
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at Galt 3 found his bbasts were not received with es 
5 — too near to civilizatiim for such crime and rapine me te 17 

old and silver ato — this murdered company have never. iota n he 
of. were a wealthy rsons, going to purchase homes in Southern 
— — John D. Lee held. thes fatal.conference with them when deat 

peared to be s them in the face from the Indians. Of course in this fea 

strat? —— would mike ang terms with the man who offered them deliv 
When Lee visited Salt Lake he was directed by — Young to see the prop: 


erty placed in the tithing house in Cedar City. 
Brigham Yous ‘in 


We shall also show the jury some of — 1 
affair, the part ho took in the ho disposition of the aoa e spoils, and the 
mand he laid upon tho leaders in the massacre to keep it a profound secret, and 
not to talk of it even among themselves. This may,account for the incredible 
statements malie by persons who have lived for years in the neighborhood, that 
all they havb heard of the appalling erime has been conveyed mere rumor. 
oft — 8 — ag of those fearful secrets that cannot be mon from erm 
of the world. 

We * * to prove that the military force of the Territory was ordered out; 
from how high à source this order emanated we may not succeed in showi 
— 7 A. Smith was commander ofthe’ military district of Southern Ut 
Dame, Haight: and: Higbse held commands, and were to 


erior Officer:’ 

he speaker then dwelb upon: thie death ot the few tugitives who> 

22 massacre; Two of the victims repaired to a spring for water, an w 
set upon by two of their pursuers and one fell dead with à bullet sent i 
into his Brain Dhree brave men set out from the train to procure aid from Bale 
itornia. They were pursued by Indians and two of them killed, The sur¥ivor 
fled With a painfal wound in the arm, and meeting two others proceeding north- 
ward, returned with them and very shortly afterwards was overtaken and mur- 
dered. Thus was the fearful and — neck conypleted, and , idly 


— that none survived to tell the tale. 

After eighteen long ‘years, during vhich time this unatoned cri 
eviden 

—— shall make clear the whole dread occurrence. - The vente have fear 


heavily upon the pedple's conscience; a jury is now summoned to 
— oe we into the revolting crime, and a number are. 2 away from 
— of men. But they can no longer find a safe t were 


then untraveled wilds are now a of industry Pan They 


may believe themselves secure in eaves and hidd eats 5 ae ew e but 
will follow them to the ends of aud eber, 


od ons fist placed the ased 
‘W857 he lived in Oalfornie and Utah; came ito, Utah in Octabe 
Mountain Meadows valley, which is situate, squthwest of. 
— of bodies, — women aud children, the 
t er ou 
the childten’ were from — two cathe 
en were most destroyed by volwes and crows ; of so 
— cut, others with Knives, some balls. 
20 0 9 ‘end a 
p. ork was res 9 es 
fifteen 0 or sixteen days. Wi tness 48, 24. 
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Thére Seven went to ese the pile of slaughtered 
few rods off. he saw was 
lying pen a bullet 


comber;! whale .Fiding alons in 1 7 
0 i TY lored 
ow m 


; was 


years gag. 
pretty well upset with the sight os ntes on the ah i it 
seemed sd many hours. The bones up wi 
holes and gullies, The wolyes had an out; bones e 


whe testimony of ae being objected by the defense Gn’ the 


of his being indioted f. ar prese. 
qui.“ He deposed as 112 | Saev we 
_*“ . Liyed in Cedar City in 1657; hed lived there trom 1852. Moun 1 
miles from Cedar Oity, on the old: 

the prisoner in 1857 Was at Mountain ows at the time of the massa it 
occurred ob: — 1857, near es he could rueollent. 
Had heard that the emigraits was southward;, the peaple 
were ‘forbid ty them Witness ſelt bad about iti> company 
came to thrée or ſour of them; this must have been m übe upper 
on Fridays The company went on from there» d The bun- 
wing 554 U the usual meeting, composed of dhe Bishop's Gounsel.and che 


to talk over matters; witness was but heid no malitary 

ry ona to.) Tur qubstion of the emigrants and their destruction 

— Highea, witness, his (wo,coun- 

Allen, and@‘sdihe othétad: ere to the massa 

amongst them; others favored:it. Tbe metting broke apf in prow, 
the members went out of dodts; as bed whet weuldolie thectes 


ult — 
s done. This appeared to cause confusion, and the meeting b 
On Monday we met before the OId Fort, Higbee, Joel hite; Wit- 
92 was again discussed. Witness opposed the destruction. of 
aight said: Tou may garoverswith oel White and tell the 


dent to 156 the emigrants go through!’ Started in the aſtornoen on the 

— i. he asked |. where. we 
werd going. Witness told hitn to bee that this peeplel got: Lee replied: 
to say to that. Tbe last! witness that, company: was 
2 trod” were dra out in the morming we were passing 
and wagons, an one — — on more 


men, women and) childrim) @eming 
their Cedar met Ira four miles 
— had. to Les! Said: 


die ineast, the 
[This was in references to mer — Patowen, 


ition — tu had been decided mpon. 
ght had recetved orders from quarters at Paromam to — go, 
— Pinto Greek and retoke the arden oto 
suffer the emigrants to 
third After Haight cams to MeFarlane’s house and told nwitpesscand 
— and reinforcements were wanted: 
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ta out and spare nothing but the small children who could not t tale. 
Went to old town, in front of Ira Allen's house, where witness saw Highee 
who said: Tou are ordered out, armed and equipped as the law direct. ent 
and procured bis horse and arms, and started out with Charley Hopkins, Higbee, — 
Willis, Sam McMardy and others. Willis and Sam — Bo their ‘wagons 
along; reached Hamblin's rauche at night, where they found | 
and from Lee they learned how matters stood in camp. Lee 


emigrants were strongly fortified and there was — * * 
and the execution of the stratagem entrusted to Lee. 757 * 

gi where the Indians and South 
soldiers were encamped. (Soldiers from Washington County.) On arriving on 
the ground Lee formed them into a hollow uquare and talked to the troops. 


eompany was com entirely of white men; not an Indian them; 
there were about fift n in >; witness Gave thet names as far as he could 
remember; old man Slade and son, Pearce and (not positive about the boy). 


Will Stewart, Swen Jacobs; could remember no more names, Witness and Slade 
were outside the line and talked over the business, It struck both of them as 
horrible both opposed the massacre. Witnexs inquired: *‘What can ws do? 
ee can we help ourselves? And Slade said: There is no way to help our- 
The oompany was then ordered to march down about one and a-half miles in 
double file, Higbee with the other officers taking command: The o tion 
was called the Nauvoo Legion. They wereorganized in tens and hun with 
a lieutenant. to each company of ten. They halted a quarter of a mile from the 
corral, in fall sight of the emigrants. A man went down with a flag; can't say 
who carried it. Someone came out of the corral... John D. Lee then went 
down. The two sat down on the . : 
that man witness did not know ; 


proceasion,, The wagons a! 
ier and 


pieces en 
from the Indians, and they were 2 their rade for the deliverance. | 
‘The command was then given to halt, and ee hall boon insteneted at 
word halt, to fire. Witness was not certain whether the emigrants were 
duced from double to aingle file, but thinks they Were. Higbee gave the word 
Are!“ and nearly every man fell. Witness supposed there were fifty men 
killed; might have been more. Saw some attempt to escape, but there were 
mounted men to dispatch the fugitives. Bill Stewart one fleeing man 
thinks he saw him fall; he did not go far. Ira Allen was also moun 
on the left wing. Witness was in the ranks and fired onetime, J N 
b out one man’s throat The emigrant knew his murderer, and said. 
wouldn't do that to you, John. A large woman came. running from the | 
for her husband. A man standing near to r 
and she fell dead. — to have ¢ 
rection: The soldiers were armed with revolvers and United States yagers. Lee 
forward a quarter of 


wagons. — sight; Women were wine 
thronts cut, some with their heads smashed in. A little girl seven or eight year 


a mile to the ‘Bawa pretty bad 


| 
1 | Parowan to | instructions, and received orders from Dame to deeoy the emi- 
3 f 6 and produosd 4 letter which he said contained orders sen Im m 
3 Parowan. He then detailed to witness the condition ef the train; he said the 
1 soldiers stood in ‘line this while ; perhaps it lasted three or four hours, Lee was 
inside the intrenchment most of the time; then the emigrants came out. 
bee ordered the proceedings: The women came out flrst, and marched 
a with the baggage wagons and the children. There, had been some emigrants 
— wounded by the fire of the Indians three days. ly, and these were plac 
| in the wagons ; then the men followed. in the 
3 women having —. Higbee commanded our oO 
1 emigrants marched side by side from a quarter t 
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Id was killed in t; shot down; witness did not see by whom. On 
the wagons he the wounded men already slain. d 
Placed the children in | 


n and carried them to Hamblin’s ranche. My 
er thé firing the soldiers dispersed ; those en the south went 
their homes; those from the north, proceeded to Hamblin’s. Witness had 
hands full with the 8 two of whom were wounded, and one af these di 
on the way. The other child was wounded in the arm, and he had to leave i 
The emigrants had some mules; most of the draught animals were oxen. Co 
not tell how much stock they had. When witness passed them at Iron | 
saw & portion of their stock, the other portion they were hunting up. 
see their loose herd. He knew what became of some of their cattle. pA dy 
Next morning started out with the children for Cedar City. Left one or two 
of them at Beaver Creek ; then went home. Passed the train a little off thé 
road. Went to Hopkins place and told the woman he (witness) had brought 
her a house full of children; gave her no information; she understood the whole 
tning ; her husband had been at Mountain Meadows. There I left the children, 
taking one home for my woman to nurse at the breast. Afterwards I gave the 
child to Babcock, because he had none. Procured places for the children amo 
the neighbors around, and they were generally well treated: Lee took one, 
John M. Higbee took another. Didn't see Lee at Cedar after the massacre; sub- 
sequently met him at Salt Lake City. tal 
The witness being asked what conversation took place between himself and the 
prisoner at Salt Lake, counsel for defense objected. A long argument ensued, 
and the question was finally ruled upon by the Court, who decided that acts and 
declarations of the prisoner, tending to criminate. himself, might be taken as 
—The witness then gave in full detail his conversation 


poke as there, and witness thinks Knight, also. 


EXaMINATION REsUMED. 


had been sent to give Brigham ¥ 
witness; witness’ business in Salt 


resident Yo 8 


as then sent 


F 
| 
with other parties about the di itlon of the emigtanta’ property. The day : 
after the massacre Haight directed witness to go to Iren Springs, where some of a 
the cattle and wagons been driven, and gather up the 2 and loose | 
1 the emigrants and place it in the tithing house cellar; also to brand | 
e cattle. Found several mien there with a number of wagons; some had bees 9 
A Went to the Meadows, gathered up what property he could find, and 9 
1 it in the tithing house cellar, The goods remained there till after wit- 9 
ess’ visit to Salt Lake. Branded the cattle—some fifty head—with the Church ° 9 
brand, across. Rocollect seeing Lee in Cedar City in the tithing house cellar; ® 
saw him no more till witness met him in Salt Lake. Haight or Higbee said Lee | 
3 e was to attend Conference, held October q 
6th; reached there a day or two before; had some talk with Lee about the affair. | | 
He said he had told Brigham Young everything that had transpj 
The next day Lee, Charly Hopkins and witness met in 
office. He received them well, took them to his barn. and showed them | 
horses, carriages and other fine things. He told witness, who had control of fl ) 
property, to turn it over to Lee, as he was Indian Agent anyway, and the di | 
posal o er. properly 6 to him. Brigham then none to witness | 
ener, is at you know about this affair do not tell to anybody; do not even ta — 
Witness fo Arizona, tothe lead mine (discovered by him- 
with teams to lead. On from. this expedition 
formed by Hes Haight and Kere that the property had been auctioned oft 
ght drove a lot of cattle to Salt Lake and sold them to William H. Hooper for _ 
te and shoes; saw the cases containing them in City afterwards. The 1 
ills were full of Indians; saw one go out out a little boy's throat; no -_ 
Ned: don't K with him or restrained him, | na were wounded and 
| dont know if any were killed im action; Indians came into town after the | 
3 
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Rene saw wagon covers and clothing in their possession; the clothing seemed 
ome made. Saw Lee get dresses and . in the cellar and carry — away; 
said he wanted them for his own domestic use. Don’t know how the Indians came 
to participate in the fight. Ira Allen and Joel White said Lee had instructions 
to go to Pinto Creek and gather up the Indians. Lee was Indian Agent at Har- 


mony. 
amy the Lee wes engaged an 


hour or two in consultation with them; had no conversation with the prisoner as 
to what passed between them. Subsequent to the massacre had a talk with him, 
but does not. remember what was said; always understood that George A. Smith 
was commander of the Nauvoo Legion of Southern Utah. Lee had direction of 
the troops on the groand; W. H. Dame was Colonel; John M. Higbee, Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel; and Isaac C. Haight, Major. Does not know whether the order for 
the massacre emanated from George A. Smith: he was general commanding officer 
from the organization of the Nauvoo Legion till witness left the country. 


The examination of the witness Klingensmith was finished at an early hour 
on Saturday morning. He gave his testimony with some reluctance, but 
answered all questions with apparent truthfulness, taking time to consider before 
he gave bis replies. Five participants in the massacre were placed upon the 
stand during the trial, not one of whom admitted the fact of his having fired 
upon the emigrants except this witness. During hiscross-examination by Judge 
Sutherland, the latier said, ‘‘I suppose you fired your piece over the heads of 
the emigrants ?’’ The witness replied, ‘‘I fired at my man, and suppose I killed 
him.“ The terrible revelation he had made was telegraphed in full to the as- 
sociated press, and produced a feeling of horror throughout the country. His 
testimony fully confirms the accounts that had previously been published of this 
fearful tragedv, but the details of the treachery by which the famishing emi- 
grants were decoyed from behind their defenses, had never before been so fully 


and faithfully made known. The statement, too, being given by a penitent partici- 


pant, and under the solemnity of a judicial investigation, more deeply impressed 
the public with its truth, and the whole newspaper press of the country was 
unanimous in its expression of horror at the revolting crime, and was urgent in 
invoking vengeance upon the heads of the guilty instigators. The cross-exami- 
nation was searchingly conducted by Judge Sutherland, but it only resulted in 
more fully establishing hig credibility. The following is a condensed report of 


Witness is sixty-one years old. Was born in Pennsylvania; lived there till he 
was twenty-three or four. Removed to Indiana; lived there four years, then 
went to Michigan. Went to Nauvooin 1844, and remained there till 46. Went 
thence to Council Grove, Iowa; stayed there one year; next removed to Council 
Bluffs, where he lived two years. m there he went to Salt Lake, where he 
arrived August, 1846, Remained three months, and then went with the emigra- 
tion of 49 to San Pete. Made two crops there; thence to Parowan and from 
there to Cedar City. Settled in the latter place in 1852, and remained there till 
a year after the massacre. Removed to Toquerville about 1859, where he lived 
a year and a half, then went to the Virgen, where he stayedtwo yéars. Returned 
to Toquerville and lived six months there, then went ona ranche in what is 
called the Bench country. Lived there a year, then returned to “ear Wen 

0 


then to the Muddy, at the time the settlement was made, about 62 or 3. 


two cropsthere. Left the Muddy in 1865, and returned to Parowan, where he 
stayed over a yar, then went to Meadow Valley, Lincoln County, Nevada, where 
he is still living. Spends about half his time there, the remainder he employs 
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in prospecting. In Salt Lake was an Elder in the Seventies; was ordained in 
Nau vos at the re-organization of the Church of Jesus Christof Latter-day Saints. 
In 1857 was Bishop of Cedar City. The duties of a bishop are to assist in tem- 
— affairs, to collect tithing, and lead out as a fatherin making fields, water- 
itches and so-forth. Acte! under the Presidepey of Isaac C. Haight, Presidens 
of the stake, who had a right to countermand the bishop’s orders.. Had no au- 
thority to give orders except in temporal matters. The President andthe Bishoj 
counseled the le. James Whittaker and old Daddy Morris were witness’ 
counselors. Haight lived in Cedar City, in the upper town. * 
Witness’ first knowledge of the emigfants was that they had been ordered away 
from Salt Lake, and were coming down through the settlements. Heard from 
President Haight that the people were forbidden to trade with them. Haight — 
broached the matter im the council at Cedar City. He said the emigrants were 
coming down, and the substance of his remarks was that they must be destrayed- 
He gave no reason for their destruction, which astonished witness. Those pr: 
ent gave their views in turns. Witness and his counselors, and Morrell, prea | 
it. Ira Allen, John M. Higbee, and peahaps one or two others. approved, The 
object of the meeting was to discuss the interests of the settlements. There was 
not much said, and no vote taken. Three or four favored the position, as 
many opposed it, Witness made no appeal to the meeting, had no power to 
prevent the massacre. Haight preached a number of times before the emigrants. 
arrived; once be preached against trading with them. The emigrants, had 
4 through Cedar Oity previous to the weg They didn't remain lo 
n the settlement. Witness saw afew of them in the lower town, at the mi 
At the meeting held in the field the next day, witness said he should like the em- 
ta to pass through without being molested. Then Haight sent witness and 
Joel White to Pinto Creek, to instruct the people to let the emigrants pass on 
without molestation. Never knew why they were killed, before or after. 
After returning from Pjnto Creek his next talk was with President Haight, 
word having just come®@that reinforcements were wanted; Haight said things, 
hadn't gone off as had been anticipated: told witness he had been to Parowan fp, 
learn further about it, and had got back before day that morning. The coun 
there had determined to kill them all and save nothing but the small children. 
Witness did not oppose the muster of troops because he was afraid so ing 
bad would happen to him; if a man didn’t walk up to what he was told, it, 
wouldn't be well for him. Ira Allen, on meeting witness and Joel White return- 
ing from Pinto Creek, referred to the decision of the council in Parowan, when 
he said: The die is cast, the doom of the emigrants is sealed. Witness was 
afraid of personal violence if he should offer any active opposition. Didn’t con- 
sider his life wonld be safe. Others were in the same position. Haight and his. 
counsel (J. M. Higbee and Elias Morris) were over witness. This fear grew out 
of long experience; had seen one man put away and had heard of other such 
cases. Took part in this affair through personal fear; has heard of Rosmus An- 
derson being put away; he was charged . Heard of three other men 
being put away while witness was in Salt 0. 


Mr. W. W. Bishop, of Pioche, who was cross-examining the witness, here 
declared that must be an extraordinary state of things not understood by the 
American people, where the second man in authority in a community is com- 
pelled to stain his hands with murder for fear of his life if he disobeys. _ | 


Haight had received word from Dame of the decision of the counsel in Paro 
wan. Witness went to the slaughter by order of Higbee, who told him to arm 
and equip as the law directs, and go out there; went to the fight with Higbee and 
a dozen others; was a regularly enrolled private. Arrived at the Meadows inthe 
fore part of the night; saw no Indians there. In the counsel held upon the field, 
Lee said the Indians were there in large numbers. Higbee gave verbal orders te 
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Lee, who told the latter that orders had come that the emigrants must be decoyed 
out and destroyed. Higbee said that orders had come from Haight that the 
soldiers must kill the men and the Indians the women and children. At the 
qoupell on the field it was a ed that Lee should have charge of the massacre. 
illiam Bateman carried the. first flag of trace, Lee carried the second. The 
emi ts came out of the corral during the afternoon; there were forty to fifty 
soldiers in line. After the firing upon the men, witness went ahead to one of the 
wagons and took charge of the children. The emigrants marched abreast of the 
soldiers, about eight or teen feet apart; they marched along abont one hundred 
yards, Higbee at the head of the column. en the command to halt was given, 
the soldiers understood they were to fire. Lee was with the women a hundred 
yards away, concealed from view round a point. The women were attacked at 
the same time as the men; witness stood ten feet from Highee, who also fired. 
Obeyed orders and aimed to hit hisman. Sam McMurdy and Sam Knight drove 
wagons which contained the wounded emigrants and the children. 
‘Saw many Indians; heard there were one hundred * After the emi- 
ts had been killed do not remember of seeing Lee on the field. The oldest 
y saved was about two anda half years, the rest were all younger. When 
witness passed the emigrants while 2 from Pinto, did not notify them of 
their danger; had no orders; did nothing without orders. Saw Lee at Cedar City 
week after the massacre. Witness put the Church brand upon the cattle by 
aight's order. When in Salt Lake did nut speak of the massacre to the author- 
ities; had no right to speak about it. Visited Fighaim Young with Hopkins and 
Lee; Brigham Young told Lee to take charge of the property, as he was Indian 
igent. Witness first-made public the facts of the massacre in Bullionville, the 
davit he made there was true in every particular. Witness was cut off from 


the Church four or five years ago; resigned his bishopric in 68 or 69; waa not in 


full fellowship afterwards. Haight told me he sold forty or fifty head of cattle 
to Hooper. w the boots he received for them in tithing house at Cedar 


City. Witness came here voluntarily to give his testimony and see the thing 


through. | | 
On Monday, July 26th, the cross-examination of Philip Klingensmith was 
resumed. He gave an imperfect description of the goods placed in the cellar of 
the tithing house, which consisted of clothing, packages of jeans, yokes, ox 
chains, traps taken from the wagons. fai 
Witness said goods were not placed in his charge, he was merely sent to stow 
them away; took no memorandam of the A are ani didn’t Want anything to do 
with it, and took no charge of property of that kind. Was never present at any 
council where parties were ordered to be put out of the way. The wagons were 
left around the tithing office in Cedar City, and were afterwards sold while wit- 
ness Was away. | ys | 
| RE-DIRECT EXAMINATION. |. 
Don't know of any hostile Indians being present; heard from Lee that some 
were there; understood that they were there to finish the massacre. Lee said 
that Indians were around there shooting at the emigrants. When witness met 
Lee at Salt Lake, asked Lee if he had told Brigham Young all abont the massa- 
cre and what he said. Lee replied that hp ee Young hau said it was all right. 
Lee, witness and Charley Hopkius visited Brigham Young at the President’s 
office, who showed them about his barnyard. On returning to the office he said: 
„What you know about this business do no tell to anybody; don’t talk about At 


even among yourselves. 
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Joel M. White was the next witness examined. He is forty-four years of age; 
lives in Cedar Valley, and has lived there from twelve tothirteen In 1 


lived in Ceder City; moved there in the fall of 54. Mountain Meadows valley 


is southwest of Cedar City thirty-five miles. 


Being directed by counsel to give an account of the Massacre in his own way, 
che witnens related the following circumstances: 
When the company passed through Cedar City I was not home, but W 
the next day. Saw Haight, Klingensmith and some others close to the ol 
school house. Haight sent me with a letter to Pinto Creek to the man in charge 
of the Indians there; directing him to pacity the Indians and let the emigrapts 
; Smith volunteered to go with me. We saddled uur horses and started. A 
fittle distance out of town We met Lée; told him where we were going and the 
nature of our errand. Lee said: I don’t know about that, or “I’ve got some- 
thing to do with it.“ Gave the letter to Richard Robinson, overseer of Indians 
at Pinto Creek; had no conversation with Smith about the letter; then Smith and 
I turned round and came back. Went to ny work the next day, Thgletter was 
sealed. Two or three days afterwards while hauling wheat, Hjgbee came and 
said he wanted me to be on the ground with a beggage wagon, as the Indians and 
émigrants were fighting. Hitched up and went to the square; several Wagons 
were there with men in them. This was about dusk. Loaded up with some 
stuff and took my place in the rear; Jimmy Williams rode with me; drove to the 
und and halted about half a mile from the émigranta, where we encamped, 
he emigrants were fortified. Indians were loafing around in the shade. in dif- 
ferent places and appeared friendly; everything was quiet and I slept consider- 
ably, having traveled ali night. Nothing was done for two or three days; then 
the company was ordered down in single file a quarter of a mile nearer to the 
emigrant camp. Halted about two or three hundred yards distant. A flag of, 
truce was sent down, and Lee went with it. A man came out of the corral, an 
the two talked her; then they went inside; suppose it was for a treaty, as I 
understood that the design was to bring them out. Don’t know that anything 
was baid among ourselves about it before we went down. While standing in line 
we were told that there would be a sfgnal given at which we were to halt and 
then fire. ‘Wagons drove down past us to the corral, and they seemed to be 
loading in arms. The people came out of the camp and followed after the 
wagons. The wagons canie Sb poet us, the emi,rants following. When opposite 
to our company we marched g in single file beside them about a N of 4 
mile, four or five feet apart: The soldiers were armed with rifles and guns. | 
command halt' was piven, and à round was fired. Hereupon the al been 
out from a small hill, hooting and yelling, and finished up those that remained. 
Until the Indians appearéd I wondered where they were. There might have 
been forty or fifty, perliaps more; there were a good many of them. Don’t 
remem ber whetherthe men and women were promiscuously mixed, as I was behind 
them in the line; saw some women killed when the Indians came up. There 
was such a hooting and hallooing that I don’t remember what wasdone; kept my 
t after the massacre; didn't 55 around among the bodies. ‘There must have. 
n twenty-five or thirty men killed; don’t know how many women and children. 
There were about thirty, forty or fifty soldiers. Some of the emigrants fell at 
the first fire, others broke and fled. The Indians ran them down. One man ran 
half 4 mile with two Indians after him; saw him fall in the end. Went back 2 
camp: stayed there all night. The men, except the teamsters, on 5 
In the morning fixed up things and went home. The Indians took no scalps 
— — — and mes belonging to the emigrants; the property they had 
camp Bee. 
Let the emigrants coming out of the camp ss we returned from Pinto Creek. 
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There were three or four yoke of cattleto every wagon. They had good strong 
teams. Saw a good deal of stock at Harmony and about Kamab. Knew they 
were emigrants’ cattle, because they were work-cattle and thin. The Indians 
lived off this cattle quite a while. Heard Lee say he had issued out cattle to 
them ; that they got all that belonged to them of that property. He kept a 
book account of his issues. Lee took charge of the stock at the time; don’t know 
whether Lee held any: office over the Indians. They wanted more. Lee pon 
„My books will show that I have issued all that belongs to them.“ Lee issu 

the beeves ; sometimes he slaughtered and sometimes the Indians. Have 
seen the Indians killing beeves, and asked them why they did so. They said, it 
was heef they got of John D. Lee. Saw a party going to bury the dead. Didn't 
ae burying done. When they came back they said they had buried the 

es. 
CROSS- EXAMINATION. 


Met Smith just after the emigrant-train had passed through. Didn’t see the 
emigrants when they passed; was away from home; saw them palling up hill as 
I returned next morning. The object of the letter was to facilitate the safe 
passage of the emigrants. Smith and I both felt uneasy and wished the emi- 

nts safe through. A week before the emigrants arrived, runners came along 
the road to stir up bad feeling; said they had poisoned the spring at Corn Oreek. 
A good dei of excitement existed. Witness repeated the order be had received 
from Higbee. ‘Bold him I had no gun. He said: Never mind.“ Oarried our 
baggage and one man. The baggage consisted of bedding and provisions. Half 
a dozen wagons were along, which carried men, four or five in a wagon. Drove 
right 1 made no halt; nothing was said about what we were going for; un- 
derstood the emigrants were fighting. Didn’t know whether we were g to 
help the emigrants or Indians, After we had got there and been unhitched 
awhile, Lee joined us; don’t know where he eame from. I slept all that day; 
that night or the next morning saw strangers from the cotton country. 

Along in the afternoon, heard once in a while a shot fired. Towards night 
saw some Indians go down hill into the hollow; and there_shots were exchanged 
between the Indians and the emigrants. The men had no talk among themselves. 
Higbee and Smith seemed to have charge; Lee was also a prominent man among 


em. ‘ 

The second morning there was no movement; nothing going on. The third 
morning some few went to Hamblin’s ranche to get buttermilk, and after awhile 
returned. We were camped to the left of the road going south, the emigrants to 
the right; they had turned out of the road a little. We were about half a mile 
distant, and three or four miles from Hamblin’s ranche. Second night all was 
quiet in camp; heard the Indians whooping, yelling and hallooing around; they 
were in the hills, bushes and other places of concealment. Am not positive the 
massacre was on the third day; if it was there was no stir made until afternoon. 
Higbee called the company up and formed them into line; do not recollect 
statement being made, only that we were to march down towards the corral; had 
not learned d my stay on the ground the object of the muster; no couversa- 
tion was held. no intercourse with the company. There were no high 
chiefs among the Indians; they were mostly all Piutes; some Indians were there 
from Beaver. The Piutes 2 all the way from Corn Creek, south to the 
Meadows. The head chief his leg broken. The whites went and looked at 
wounded limb. 
Saw Lee the day we arrived; he came to camp once in awhile, as often as 
Higbee and Smith. All the men joined together when Higbee called them out. 
More Indians were in sight during the massacre than any time before. They 
ame rushing down on the crowd of emigrants; should judge there were forty or 
fifty Indians; might have been more. | 

turning home, went close by Hamblin’s ranche. His house is a hundred 


ards off the road. The company went back promiscuously, just as it ha 
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slaughter; he was standing by a wagon with children. 

stringing along n single file. Tiere were no women where I stood, just men. 
Couldn't see tie whole line without stepping out of the ranks. The company 
was halted two hundred yards from the emigrants’ camp when the wagons drove 
down. When Lee came out of camp and the emigrants marched along, be fol- 
lowed next to the wagons. They were loaded with guns; could see men sitti 
up; understood they were wounded. Don’t know whether any children b 
been placed in the wagons. Witness told Higbee he had no gun. Higbee said: 
No matter; fill up the ranks any way.“ 


In the afternoon the witness produced a diagram of the Meadows, prepared 
during recess at the request of the prisoner’s counsel, Witness had no gun; 
don't know whether the other teamsters were armed or not, On re-direct exam- 
ination, he said that the men from the Cotton country came in while he was 
asleep in camp. The massacre occurred in the afternnon, and was finished up 
before sundown. In reply to further questions by the defense, he said it might 
be two or three days after he returned from Pinto before he was summoned to 
the field. He was picked up by Bill Hickman at Cedar Fort, Utah County, and 


brought here to testify. 


Mus. Ann ELA Hoon testified that in 1867 she lived in Fort Harmony, Iron 
County; had lived there a year and a half. Attended a meeting called before the 
men went to Mountain Meadows. John D. Lee spoke there; said he had cated 
the meeting to consider the passage of emigrants through the country; this 
ple had already suffered enough from the Gentiles. At Nanvoo they had driven 
out two or three families to suffer in the cold. He wanted more men because 
they had not enough to deal with them. He said some of the emigrants had 
been carousing, and then called upon President Haight, who had refused to see 
them. He finished up with threatening the emigrants, and thought it would be 
better to put them out of the way. A vote was then taken upon the motion te 
start the next morning, and all hands were held up. Witness raised her hand, 
but remembering the nature of the business, instantly withdrew it. The next 
morning all started out with some Indians in company. Five days after, the 
women had become anxious for the men’s return. Looking out, witness saw John 
D. Lee in the street with some Indians; he was distributing melons, pies, and 
other things amongst them. The Indians were quite numerous. He then called 
a meeting und made a statement of the expedition; he said be had had a narrow 
yer pe the Indians refused to act; he then went to the emigrants’ camp and was 

at, two shots passing 8 clothes; he put up a handkerchief as a 
flag of truce; a man came out and asked if it meant peace. Lee said peace; give 
up your arms ard we will protect you. This offer was debated among the emi- 
grants—some favored and others opposed. They finally surrendered their 
weapons, atid Lee passed them to the Indians who were in a row with the white 
men. Most of them were shot down; one man refused to give up a child he car- 
ried in his arms, and Lee shot him, the bullet killing the child. He said he was 
not guilty of shedding innocent blood because the man had refused to give up the 
child. An express from Salt Lake came in here and interrupted the er. 
Three or four children were brought to Fort Harmony; one boy said that 
had killed his father beeause he wore pa’s clothes. Witness néver saw that child 
again. Lee said the children must not be asked questions, as he wished them te 
forget the occurrence. en 

This witness is an apostate from the Mormon Church, and is now 4 resident 
of Salt Lake. She was exceedingly garrulous, and being quite deaf, it was hard 
to stop her when her tongue began running. She mixed things up somewhat in 
her testimony, which may be due to a defect in her memory, or it may be that. 
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Lee indulged in ‘‘yarning’’ a little on his return from the field of glory. She 
was evidently an honest witness, and her testimony was valuable. The express 
from Salt Liake she speaks of, who arrived while Lee was speaking, undoubtedly 


carried the letter alluded to by Brigham Young in his deposition, ordering the 
safe passage of the emigrants thiovgh the Territory. | 


Taomas D. Writs deposed that he lived in Cedar City in 1857; saw the train 
as it passed through; should judge there were twenty to sua wagons; they 
drove a loose herd of stock—400 or 500 head. Sawa number of riding horses; 
some of the emigrants were mounted. There were thirty to forty men, besides 
women and children. Heard Haight talking about the train before it went 
through; he came to witness’ father’s house to talk about attacking the Indians; 
dida’t hear the first of the conversation. Father said, if you are going to make 
an attack do it while they are traveling. Haight thought the assault could be 
best made while they were encamped; the lndians would shoot arrows very fast. 
Father said if he attacked them while in camp he would get wore. Witness’ 
brother went with the party; he took a team and was gone two days. Bill Stew- 
art talked over the subject. Saw some clothing on the Indians, shot and bloody; 
they said it came from the Indians; the Indians were killing cattle, saw two or 
three of the wagons at the tithing office in Cedar City. Knew the Indians who 
lived about Cedar. The Corn Creek Indians made some trouble with the set- 
tlers; they were encamped there. The Indians had no horses Before the massa- 
cre; they came back with horses and saddles, D boots, high-crowned 
hats, an went swelling around. They washed their bloody clothes in the city 
ditch. Saw three children in the city; Higbee had one, witness’ brother had 
another, Burbanks had the third. Dr. Forney gathered them up and took them 

Cross-ExamMInep.+-His father was putting up an old-fashioned Dutch oven 
when Haight called. There was no other camp of strange Indians but that of 
the Pah-vants from Oorn-Oreek. Was sixteen’ years old at the time. Drilled 
with the militia once in awhile; was not an enrolled member. The company 
drilled weekly; witness drilled when he felt like it. 9 0 


Joun H. Writs (brother to the former witness) said he had never seen the 
emigrant train. Was ordered to Hamblin's ranche with his team. Brought in 
six or eight children and left them at Bishop Klingensmith’s; they ranged from 
two to six years old. Was ordered out by letter. Haight asked witness if 
had received a letter; he said no. Afterwards heard that a boy had been to th 
house with a letter. Saw a team or two on his way to Hamblin’s arrived there 
at night. Saw no one there but the woman and some Indian boys. Haight first 
informed witness of the massacre; he said the emigrants were all killed. The 
Indians had some stock, which he supposed had belonged to them. iid 

Cross-Examinep.—Saw a number of Indians Boing on a trail some 08 
off, some had horses and some were afoot. The children could not talk. 
told me of the killing of the emigrants down in the old town, 


Tromas WILLIS RECALLED.—Saw the auction sale of the e goods; they 
consisted of cooking utensils, carpenters’ tools, ox chains+-only traps were sold. 
There was a considerablé amount; the sale took all the afternoon. Haight told 
the people not to bid too high, as they might want their wheat. The goods were 
paid for in wheat rated at a certain price per bushel. The goods were carried 
away by the buyers, and the wheat collected afterwards and put in the tithing 


Martraews was next sworn. Lives in Washington ; spent the 
summer of 56 in Salt Lake City; arrived there June 6th, and left there August 
26th, 1857, to return home in ornia. Did not ses the train—heard of it in 
Gorn Creek. Witness traveled the common road; stopped at Summit a short 
distance south of Parowan. Had ordered some corn there. Heard from Dame 
that the Indians had attacked the pias and accordingly stopped there for — U 

Datne again at Beaver; he said he had reésived a letter from Beaver info 
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—— — the Indiaus bad attacked the train — — Sam Bernardino. He 
botrowed a pair of my mules to go to Mountain Meadows; James Lewis was with 
him. While talking at Haight’s, word came from the south country that the 
work was done. Nowf said I. you will not want those mules. Dame 
replied, Tes, I must go and see to burying the dead.“ Haight said the road 
was clear, and we could start next morning. Traveled all night, and next morn 
ing reached Mountain Meadows. It was before day, too dark to see; saw nothing 
that reminded me of the massacre. buck | 
WITLLIAA Youre: Lived in Washington in 1857; still live there; was et at 
the massacre of the emigrant train. — — * remem Lee, 
Highes, Bishop Smith, James Mangram, Slade, John *, William Stewart, 
George Adatr; do not remember the names of the others. Saw Lee around ca 
and spoke to him there. Saw the flag of truce on the day of the slanghter; t 
William Bateman carried it; he a rag on a stick and went down with it, 
Lee wak 200 or:800 yards off with some men; then he went down to the corral; 4 
man eame out and they had a talk. Lee then came back to the wagons and took 
two down with him, a span of horses to each wagon}; arrived there, they loaded in 
clothing and other things and drove-off; could see children in the wagons and 
some grown ns. Women and children followed by the wacons, then the 
men ma ont. They went on till the procession struck the Cedar Oity road; 
and arrived opposite the soldiers’ camp at the spring. Witness was 
along studying over the condition of when he heard guns fired. Don 
know who fired them. Four others went with me to see what was doing. Stood 
300 or 400 yards off; saw men on the ground; didn’t see the emigrants fall, but 
saw the bodies afterward. There might ‘have been twenty-five men kiled; saw 
some of the women slaughtered; saw the Indians kill as many as four; saw an 
Indian kill a woman with a child in her arms, another Iudian killed a boy by 
pounding him with a rock. Stood about 100 yards off. The women stood between 
the wagons andthe men When the rush was made the women ran back towards 
the men. The Indians headed them off; saw some of the women fall. The 
witness saw killed was about thirteep years old; the Indian threw a stone on 
breast. Went after the — was over, and saw some of the bodies. 
Can't describe the wounds, itwwas a hasty Hme. Didn't like to look at th 
Looked round and saw a dick man coming from camp; returned to camp. 
him and stayed there all night. The camp was 300 or 400 yards from the bodies. 
he, witness here degcribed the corral and the manner in which it was fortified. 
ound wagons there, but no loose pro Saw some men there, Dame and 
Haight amongst them; Haight was making alamentation., 
. wae Left Washington by order of the Presiding Elder. Trav- 
eled to the Meadows over the Santa Clara road. Four or five men accompanied 
itness; passed Hamblin a hause; the ranche is north of the Meadows; met 
dig or ten Indians with @ lot of gattle, who appeared hostile, Then met an- 
er small party, one of whom was shot in the ribs, and was bleeding badly, . 


view to ptoducé upon the minds 
masters of the situation at Moun | 


was thd welt Was at the Motintais 


Meadows; réacheéd,the two ends half to three days befote the 
Godan City with quite g number gi others; their names were — WII 
m Batemap; Charl opk ins, Kzra Curta,. I D omas 
ht. Went order 0 a” my superior ituess was a 
vute, Heard the firing of guns before cdming in sight! arrived in A 
feund the Indians entirely surrounding the corral;every Sho showed his 


self, was ‘The Indians were, concealed in the killa and in the brosh; sev 


The defense here asked a number of questions about the are ft the Tor- | 
ritory aud their habit of ‘raiditig tralhs ‘and putting the'settlers 10 of 
their lives, wit t the jury the impressié | 
that they were eadows, and had compellé 
the whites to take part in the massacre; but such tésiimony was ruled out as now | 
* 

* 
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a force on the ground from other places, thought there were about thitty white 
men armed. Found a place to camp about a mile off at a spring on the side of a 
hill. The second or third day the Indians withdrew from sight. A few white 
men went down, Lee, Smith and Higbee were amongst them; a light-colored flag 
talk; them they went inside, that is, two of the party, and an hour or two was 
spent there. The soldiers remained stationary the roadside; saw wagons 
loaded up; don’t know what with; then they s out. The le came out 
of the corral and followed on foot. When they drew near we could see women 
in front and men following them. When the men arrived opposite to where the 
soldiers were stationed, these latter marehed alo Ten or fifteen minutes 
afterward heard a volley of shots, the Indians out and all wae confusion. 
Everything was in disorder; could 12 — the yells. Goncluded the thing 
was consummated and that none would be permitted to escape; then there was a 
rush of Indians to the wagons; r it was for plunder. When the Indians 
‘started for the wagons all was still. The whites went on towards Hamblin’s 
ranche. The Indians rushed in from the right for the ravine. 

The following day went over the ground and saw the bodies of men, women 
and children butchered in the most horrible manner; some of their heads were 
mashed in, apparently with rocks. Assisted in burying the bodies; found natural 
cavities and hollow places; the ground was too hard te dig. Buried the bcdies 
separately, but sometimes three or four together. Did not know the names of 
any of the emigrants. There were nearly a hundred bodies. 

n089-EXaMINED —Should judge there were from 400 to 500 Indians. The day 
we made camp the firing was kept up all day long at intervals; supposed the 
firing was from the Indians; the emigrants retured the shots. When ordered to 
march witness was at work in his shop. The Lieutenant said: News has come 
that the Indians have about massacred the emigrant company that passed yt 
here. We want to raise a posse to save the remainder. Get your oo spad 
and be ready in an hour. Don’t know why there was so much y on the 
ground in going to the relief of the emigranta. No explanation of the delay was 
given. Lee came the morning after our afrival with two chiefs. The Indians 
ran from the wagons to the hill in a stream, as t h ing off articles and 
hiding them away. Cattle were brought up, hitched to the wagons and driven 
off to Cedar City. Bishop Smith directed the affair. . I ENT 
Br tax Covurt.—The two us that started from the corral continued on to 
Hamblin’s ranche; couldn’t tell whether they carried any persons. 22 
Cross-ExaMINaTION — About half the Indians were armed with guns, 
all had bows and arrows. Where the bodies lay the ground was covered with 


arrows. 1471 


Jouy'Sueekarr (a deaf mute) saw the property of the emigtants at the Cedai 
City tithing house. Attended the aucti ; tl Lee was the auctioneer, 
he sold witness a stove shovel. N 


In the afternoon Judge Sutherland offered to read a surgeon s certificate of dis- 
ability he had just received by telegraph from Salt Lake. It set forth that 
Brigham Young and George A. Smith were too feeble to travel, without mention- 
ing any active ailment they were suffering from. The learned counsel then 
informed the Court that a notjce had been served upon Mr. Carey to the effect 
that at 12 o’elock to-morrow (Thursday) Mr, William Clayton, a Notary Public, 
would take the depositions of these two persons, and inviting. Mr. Carey to ap- 
point some attorney in Salt Lake to be present and tross-examine the absent 
witnesses, and offering to pay the cost of telegrams and attorney's fees. He 
wished an order from the Court requiring Mr..Oarey to make such appointment. 
Mr. Carey objected to any such requirement being laid upon him. The Court 
pronounced the application irregular and improper. ran Sa 
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ment were here representing the people, and could not be in Salt Lake at the 
time specified. He had no authority to require the Distriet Attorney to appoint 
deputies when his deputies were present in Court prosecuting a criminal case. 
Sudden exigency could net be pleaded, because the trial had been nearly two 
weeks in progress, and ample time had been afforded the defense for the proper 
production of their testimony. Further, the defense had announced themselves 
ready to go to trial; if their witnesses failed them now, it wis their misfortane, 


regular forms of procedure must not be departed from: > aan al 


ed 
t know what use he should have for a gan to bury the dead with Oht" 
said he, you are a fool, you don’t know beans, you may go home, I have no use 


Higbee had two more; were gathered up afterwards and sent to their re 
tives in the States. One y veda énly disappeared from Highbee’s d few week: 


after the massacre. 


visited 
13 
efore 


rain and intimidate people from trading with hem 
_ Oposs-Examinep,—-The emigrants came in abont ten or eleven o’elock on Sat- 
urday, and left the next day. Visited their camp because they were stranger 
and wanted to get news from them. Stayed with them two or three hours, Finn 
heard of their coming from George A. Smith. Phere was no: excitement — 
at the time. He said Johnston's army wae coming, and the would 

food for their own support. It was expected the Mormons would. have to fight 


E. C. Marrnmys was next called. Lives in Beaver; im 1857 was going to Oali- 
fornia along the southern route; passed Parowan early in September there were 
twelve or fourteen in the company; witness and his father, Sidney Tanner, a aon 
of Amasa Lyman, and others; Parcliased some grain in Parowan; in 
Summit, and stopped over a day there. Camped tert at Cedar City. 

two span of mules to a wagon, some wagons: hail) three span: Saw Dame at 
Cedar City; he borrowed a spah of mules from witness’ r and started. ou 


| 
WrIktan Brapsnayw testified that he lived in Cedar City in the year 1857; lived 4 
. there from the fall of 52 to 89; saw three wagons of the emigrant train, Two ; | 
weeks after the emigrants passed, orders came for men to go to bury them, * ; 
being reported the Indians had killed them, Witness presented himself with 9 
such as you. ter the emigrants ba preached in Ueds 
City at Sunday meeting and said some Old fools have been tampering with the 
Indians; if they had 3 aloof the emigrants would have been dead and in their 
graves by this time. Never mind, he added, TA the E ‘irae: ha ve 
only gone further into the net. Subsequently Haight preaphed in the 2 
that nothing must be said about the massacre. Witness saw a wagon in t a 
possession of Ira Allen which had belonged to the emigrants; judged it was emi- — | 
grant property because the body was full of bullet holés. Saw five or six of the 
children; two were taken ” Charles 3 — Burbeck took another, and . 
Rozsgert Kersnaw has lived in Beaver eighteen years; saw the emigrant train 1 
arrival of the emigrants, George A. Smith visi eaver preac 8 2 1 
tabernacle; he said the 9 were coming. and forbade the people tradi 
with them under penalty o eut off from the Church. J — 
a small chesse for a bed quilt and was cut off two or three weeks, after.; George 
had a good garden and they. wanted to buy vegetables, but witness 8 | 
bidden to trade with them, and refused to sell. George A. Smith had i fay | | 
intercourse in hig address, in the public square; he came three days before the : | 
emigrants. . Samael Dodge was employed as.a special policeman to stand by the , 
Amn. 
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Dame said that the Indians had attacked an emigrant train, and be was going 
out to see about it. Higbee and Lewis were with him; met them coming back at 
Leach Springs, twelve miles from Cedar, and he returned the mules. N 
reached Pinto Creek, twelve to fifteen miles south of Leach Springs. Passed 
through Mountain Meadows at early dawn, just the gray. of the morning; saw 
bodies lying on the left side of the road; they were the remains of white people; 
made no halt; saw three or four bodies; they were l naked and 7 — 
little „ apart. Drove on to Cane Springs, two a half miles, and there 
eamped. 
e train as ayson; there wete from thirty to forty wagons. 
the train; drove loose cattle, bht don’t know how many. It was harvest time 
when they passed; saw the train afterwards at Mountain Meadows. Four days 
after the train passed witness started for Washington to remajn there. The train 
traveled slowly. as the animals were poor. Corraled at the south end of the 
Meadows, four miles from Hamblin’ „Witness saw them three or four 
times in corral; was cam a mile and a half away. .He went because he was 
asked to go along with the crowd. Most of the hington company carried 
ns. Witness carried a gun. There was a general that the train was pass- 
— through and would have to be stopped. Witness was a stranger there, went 
because he was asked; was told to take a gun along; did not imagine why. Others 
carried guns; it was @ frontier Indian’country, and every man packed his gu 
and six-shooter along. There was some talk of stop ing the emigrants, they sai 
there were mobocrats amongst them, that they had been in a mob in the Unit 
isoning springs and committing outrages by the way, that they , 
51d Joe and would from California and drive 
Didn't know whether the aim of the expedition was to arrest or, kill 
nts. There were others along as ignorant as himself of the object. 
* a hollow a mile and a half east of the corral; could see it from a neighboring 
; there was another camp just below; they were all strangers to witness; there 
were about twenty men in both camps—might-have been more, Among those 
deg were William Young, Slade (since dead), Olark (also dead); thinks he 
w Higbee, not certain; didn’t know Lee, but thinks he was there. Saw Klin- 
| ith: Remained in camp two days. A man talked about arresting and 
Fit ing the emigrants off; some favored and others opposed. Didu't know thé 
leaders; those whom he took for leaders said they must be put out of the 5 


Witness was a boy at the time; sat round the camp fire aud attended strictly to 
own business; no knowledge of their plans. ‘The men finally shoved but o 
camp, and were gone half a ae: He was as hungry as a wolf, and ate heartily 
of ‘fresh beef, which made him sick. Heard the report of guts, and then the 
soldiers dispersed, the party from Washington going south. ey said the emi- 
nts were all killed. Saw lots of Indians, some came to camp, but showed no 

tility. Saw some white men talking to them, they were to be seen around 

all times. Some time on the morning of the massacre they all disappeared. 
Witness was sick and stayed in camp; saw noone killed. About the o they 
broke - camp, saw the emigrants’ property in wagons.going north, witness’ com- 
pany started south. Heard considerable firing while in camp; there was a talk 
tthe emigrants had been attacked before we arrived; didn't hear by whom. 
There were six or seven in the Washington comp 79... i 
E. W. Tompson: Lives in Beaver; saw the train pass through town. They 
camped on the Beaver River, just across the creek; this was the first half of the 
month. Saw men and women in the com ; they seemed a ectable class 
of people; had horse and ox teams and a of loose cattle. heard pre- 
viously that the ts were coming. At a meeting the Bishop or Clerk read 
a letter counseling the people not fo trade with the emigrants. (Objected to.) 
Don’t know that Smith passed ~ lo T. Farnsworth was 
— ylocere d not hear George A. 8 speak during September, 
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lives in St. George; surveyor and De- 
scribed the boundaries of Washington County, — Mountain 
Meadows Valley is in Washington County. wis 
ames Pgance recalled by the defense. Thinks saw at Moun- 
Meadows; seemed to be an officer—a captain of such ike; be a good 
deal to say. Returning to Washington, the Indiang showed themselves hostile. 
Witness understood that a chief had been kinled, and they were mad abdnt it. 
The Indians farmed some along —ů 


camp on the Santa Clara. 
Kane saw the train first at P South Pass. Js wesemmpad 
there. Witness was coming 5 towards alt Late r he traveled with the com- 
as far as Emigration Canyon. Was with them two weéks. They had a 
—1 many horses, sume mules, ox teams and loose stock; there were from twenty- 
five to thirty wagons. NN train joined them, this was I the Illinois 
in. Heard they di ed up south of Salt Lake, and that the nen 
the northern route. 
Isaac RTDD LAL lived in Panguitch Valley in 1857, forty miles from W 
Heard of the train when in Pinto Carek; camped on Mountain Meadows. Has 
been at Mountain Meadows many times: was there a year ‘and a half after the 
massacre; saw some human bones. The main California road from Pinto Greek 
runs to Mountain Meadows going west. Saw armed men between Pinto and 
Cedar City; they carried guns. There were seven in the party, Higbee and Btew- 
art were among them; they said they were going to the Meadows. | , 
WLan Roserts has lived in Parowan twenty-two years; saw the . 
in Red Creek bottom. Was basy harvesting when he saw them. Talked awhile 
with two of the company; saw there was quite a number of families, Heard Dame 
— about them at Parowan, he said we were to sell them no provisions. 
e was present and talked with Lee about the massacre. Lee took wit- 
ness for another man of the same name, and took him severely to task for having 
eponen abusively of Lee for the part he had taken in the re, When he, 
his said they ad be „It is th a in the Smith; 
cre, but they were mo ats; helped to e worn ep 
and they deserved their tate. 8 


Two or three other witnesses were examined by the sieviiabettiie bal as ‘pit 
testimony was merely confirmatory of the statements of preceding witnesses, it 
is not worth while reprodacing it here. The prosecution resten... 


five days fn ‘taking Friday, July 23a 
4 Wednesday, 28th. We have not intérrupted the statements of the witn 
give any report of the arguments of Sountel ‘as to the character of the evidence 
that should be admitted, but before proceeding to the case for the defense, inter- 
rapt the narrative for awhile to notice a keen forensic encounter which e 
on Tuesday, the'27th, between Mr. Baskin and Judge Sutherland, which occu- 
pied the attention of the Court néarly two hours. “The discusmon grew out of 
the cross-examination of the Withess Samuel Pollock, u. partieipant in the massa- 
cre, whose sympathies weré evidently on the side of the defense. the examing- 
tion in chief had been conductéd by Mr. Carey, who required the witness to 
relate all that was done on the field, but to repeat nothing that was said. On 
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oross-examination the defense very persistently endeavored to get in as evidenoe 


what was said by the prisoner and others, which was always objected to, and 
always ruled out by the Court. This led to the discussion, the ndon recess being 
devoted toa search through authorities. The prisoner’s counsel had already 
developed their line of defense. The intention wag to show that it was an Indian 
massacre, that the red men were masters on the field, and compelled the whites 
to take part in the butchery by placing them m puREss Per MNAS— that is, hold- 
ing them in restraint by threats. The effort to elicit illightimate testimony from 
the witness Pollock precipitated the controversy. __ 


Mr. Baskin took the position, and quoted abundant authority to sustain his 
view, that a defendant cannot justify unlawfal killing. Except in cases of self- 
defense, or in defense of property, or of accidental killing, all taking ‘of life is 
unlawful, and the law presumes malice and premeditation. Nor can acts and 
declarations be produced to justify the offense, because a man. contemplating 
murder could mould circumstances to disguise his motive and then shield him- 
self from punishment. What he says against’ himself enn be produced in 
testimony, because n man is not apt to make declarations to his on injury; what 
he says in justification, previous to the killing or at the time of taking life, can- 
not be put in evidence, declarations may be 
to deceive. 

Mr. Sutherland argued at great length, and with a of plausibility, 
to controvert this argument. He made an elaborate statement to convince the 
jury that the Indians of all Southern Utah were collected on the ground to lord 
it over the sparse settlers, and compassing the déstruction of this Arkansas emi- 
grant train, found their victims’ means of defense beyond their mode of warfare; 
then, repairing to the settlements within fifty miles of the scene of murder, by 
threats and comminations, compelled the peaceable n. to 90 out and 
take part in the assussination. 

Mr. Baskin replied to this argument by quoting . who Meth it down 
that a man under puRxss is not justified in killing an innocent party, because his 
social duty requires him to give up bis own life rather than take the life of an 
unoffending person, The ruling of the Court was in accordance with Mr. 
Baskin's views. | 


At the opening of Court on Friday, Mr. Wells Spicer commenced the case for 
the defense with an elaborate opening address. ‘Eighteen years ago to-day,” 
pe said, queting from District Attorney Carey's address, ‘‘a large emigrant train, 

ichly laden with property, was wending its way acrogs the continent in ae 
of new homes in Southern California. 80 far, said the, learned counsel, * 
have followed the prosecution; but the prosecution has followed Mrs, Stenhonse 
2 closely for me to continue with them longer. The emigrants. were proceed- 

to California, a destination they were doomed never to reach. „ Thespeaker 
described the train as it has been shown in evidence. It consisted of upwards of 
one hundred people from the State of Arkansas, with twenty to thirty-one 
wagons and three to four yoke of cattle to each wagon, A herd of loose, cattle 
was driven along, Having passed through ‘all the settlements , of, Utab, these 
entered upon the desert stretches between those, mall towns 
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and the Pacific Coast; there all the company perished—-men, wonfen and chil- 
dren, Speaking of this terrible tragedy; he should not attempt to gloss over its 
enormity, but should agree with the prosecution in cliaracterizing it as one un- 
surpassed in the world's history, in wantonness, treachery and cruelty. A 
tragedy which: tnakes the heart: sick: to think women’ and children’ 
slaughtered indiscriminately. 

Indians were there, although the butchers were not all Indians; while men’ 
also took a part, with hearts as black as were ever carried by savages. Orders 
were given for the slaughter, and by an authority so dread and absolute that it 
compelled obedience. Tle speaker would not cast blame upon the Mormon 
Church for this unparalleled crime, because like every society that has existed 
since the world began, there. are good and bad men who compose it. The 
speaker hare drew a deeply affecting picture. of an ideal Saint, who believes in 


business. 
That bad men should seek commanion with the Mormon Ohunch, 3 


in no way remarkable, being militant in a frontier country and surrounded by 
Indians, This exposure to *peril—this hfe of daring and adventure, would 
naturally attract desperate men into the fold of the Church. The massacre at 
Mountain Meadows, the speaker believed, was perpetrated by two classes of 
white men. Some who took part in the butchery: were solely prompted by the 
dictates of their own wicked hearts, men who never cast a glance forward to the 
time when the law would step in and avenge the lives they had sacrificed; others 
who obeyed instructions. The counsel here quoted Seripture to show that the 
people of Ai were dlaughtered by the direct oommandment of God. It the 
prosecution attributed this massacre to the same Almighty cause, the counsel for 
the prisoner would have a strange case to defend... The young mother with her 
babe at her breast, slaughtered by Divine commandment. He did not say these 
victims from Arkansas were put out of the way to appease Almighty wrath, but 
they were immolated by orders. When the jury think over this sickening deed 
of blood in all ats revolting details, they cannot believe that American citizens 
foremost in the world for their devotion to law and chivalrous regard for the sex 
—vould, be guilty of so fiendish a deed. To tear the babe from its mother's 
arms and wantonly murder both in cold blood, and this without conceivable 
motive, cannot be reconciled with our reason. There must-have been some all- 
a if 

his hand to slaughter a single individual. He was present at the scene, ‘the 
apeaker did not deny, but no one of the many victims, was sent out of the world 
by any physical aét of the prisoner. The people of the United States may hold 
him guilty of moral turpitude, e 
ot all that he is guilty of no crime. 1 

ceeded, to upset her statements. 
not camp by the river Jordan, that they were treated well in — ——— 
they passed through, and were abundantly supplied with od. 5 


| 
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The emigrafits outraged and insulted the inhabitants who had befriended chem. 
There were bad and Jawless men in the train—young fellows from the \wilds:of 
Arkansas, hunters and trappers, reckless in their conduct, and without regard 
for the rights of property. The better disposed amongst them endeavored tostili 
this insubordination, a division arose between them and two Captains of the 
train were appointed. All the trouble that-afterwards overtook these emigrants 
was due to their own rash acts. A state of war existed in this country. Vast 

armies of the United States, commanded by & “Major-General, were marching 
towards Utah. The people menaced with these approaching forces, had met in 
council and resolved ta barn their homes aud flee to the mountains, leaving a 

desolation, behind them as complete as at Moscow. F 
husband their supplies, yet the settlers sold freely to this train. 

They arrived at Corn Creek and encamped, and here the serious trouble 1 
which led o the total destraction of the train. Here is the home of a large body 
of Indians, called the Pah-vants, of whom Kanosh is chief. These aborigines 
raised corn and offered to sell some to the emigrants. The latter declined, they 
had abundance. A collision occurred between the whites and an Indian. The 
speaker would cast fo blame upon the emigrants, bat he stated this as a positive 
fact, if they had not molested the savages, they could have passed through the 
Territory without molestation, as other trains before and since have done. Ht 
was nothing more nor less than an Indian massacre. Some whites took part in 
the butchery, but this was also the case at Deerfield, at Wyoming, and (if we 
read American history) at every similar tragedy that stains our Colovial annals. 

The speaker then advanced another theory. He referred to the guffocation ot 
193 British soldiers in the Black Hole at Calcutta. He. could not give the name 
of the tyrant who ordered the immolation, whether Nena Sahib or Hyder Ali, 
But while his agonizing captives fought and struggled for the vital air, and the 
guards placed over them were moved to tears at the sufferings, this despot alept 
serenely and at ease, and wake their —, 
gufferings he had infliotd. 

Mormon chief and this somnolent Asiatic. The destruction of this train had 
been.resolved upon, and the abject slavery to which the Prophet's followers 
were reduced, eompelled the: — and none durst 
appeal to him forelemency. 

Putting in a good word for his the ter 
unfolded to the prisoner which revealed the impending destruction of the emi- 
grant train by a band of infuriated'savages. The tender-hearted butcher believed 
the yarn, and frantically called for five men to rush out with him upon the field 
and avert the massacre. And when the fiendish act was in full headway, John 
D. Lee was the only man who lifted up his voice and wept! From Gea hearts 
Tah-guts“ (ory baby). ai 
The counsel painted the as a * here. his brethren: 

read them like a fire. But 
out like a man, protesting against the — — the ‘innocents,’ aud he 
could only be induoed to subside when — 
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‘The noon recess left the learned counsel with his speech about half delivered. 


During noon, his. associates .cancluded that such a line oi argument 
damaging: thas salutary. The chief object-of the 
the Frat Presidency ‘from’ the as gn incident. 
Mr. Spicer’s trianguler axgument, making onders. from the 
responsible, then the approach of Johnstori's 
is for adoption, They called, 
against — * friends. At the res! 


assembling of Court, Mr. Bpicer read’ for about five tes 
behiving the. Of ‘one of bis associates, In, he adzoitly took 
all he had sgi gentlemen of the jury ia hopeless 


ONY FOR THE DEFENSE: 


n the stand— came to Utah 
bs new William | at 
the them flour pis galt hoe 


rey they want 


Georg A, in Parowan,, 707 came a-from * 

in every ig et Witness attended them all,. He, de 

selling grain and breadstuffs to feed to horses ann es. Never Soe 
his public alinde to this train. ree 
witness with the message that — — Dame w a 
(Dame) hdd heart a that an emtgrunt train been Attached by In 
and he desired withess to 7 into the matter, Went with Edward Dalton 
Cedar City; hemd nothing rumors about the uttack ‘there. raf to th 
news was thut the emigrants uddotibtedly 4, 9nd’ their ittle 


being driven off. Went no futth —— ho search of information, as he was t 
it would tot be safe: Returned ‘from und reached Parowah on Friday, th 
1dtly, Made report to Dame, who 


Known N. 


cet wit | — 


8 cam there on 


shed 


pty 

Creek, six or seven miles from ; i 
ro hoa 5 vy aid mo sid! O und A. 


| 
J. Some ot ten came ovet to 
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8 — emigrants passed through the town where witness lives, 
thirty south, and camped there. Spoke. to some of the party; saw the 
leader; heard him called Mr. Fancher. Duke's party followed several days 
after. They got into trouble with the Indians near Beaver, and witness was sent 
over with ten men by Col. Dame, who called at his house to request witness to 
to the relief of the emigrants. Reached Beaver at night, and in the morning 
ound the train corralled and a rifle pit dug for their protection. Bent a runner, 
who brought in the chief, and witness placated the wrath of the red men by a. 
liberal distribution of beef. The Indians claimed that some of their braves had 
been shot by men belonging to the train, and they must wash out the offense in 
blood. Witness understood that his intervention had settled the dificulty.. Had 
no further connection with the emigrant. trains. Witness was captain in the 
militia regiment ; George A. Smith was an officer on General Wells’ staff. Mr. 
Martineau was in the party who called the troops out for muster and e 
The militia was mustered at two or three plac more. Dame 
was adjutant ; don’t know whether he reported to G. A. Smith; ‘Traveled with » 
the last-named from Parowan to Santa Clara, 150 miles. Held five or six meet- . 
ings on the way. George A. Smith invited witness to accompany him. The ob- 
— of his visit was to preach to the people and instruct them to lay 3 for 
eir future support. Col. Johnston’s army was then approaching Utah. Heard 
nothing said against allowing emigrant trains to pass through the ¢ountry. The 
Arkansas company at Corn Creek inquired where they could recruit their stock. 
Jacob Hamblin recommended Mountain Meadows, because the pastüre was good 
there, and springs abundant. Never heard the massacre of these emigrants dis- 
cussed. George A. Smith did not tell witness why he left Salt Lake alone to 
travel through the ide we? Na only mission, so far as witness knows, was to 
counsel the le to save their grain, and not to feed it to stock. G. A. Smith 
stopped in his own house in Parowan. Ha had a family living there. Saw 
George A. talking to Dame and Higbee ; don’t know what wan the subject of 
heir conversation; don't remember seeing Lee at that time. The militia was 
on parade at Parowan when George A. arrived. ute 
‘Cross-Examinep.—Stopped at Harmony to take a meal. Remember nothing 
that occurred at that place, The question asked by the emigrants at Corn Creek 
about the Indians eating the flesh of a dead ox, was a direct one; nothing more 
was said on the subject. Two ox three men camebver from their camp to ours. 
to inquire; no more was said. Witness suspect d w motives toward the In- 
dians. Entertained no suspicions of the — gay et them as, rough 


fellows ; used blasphemous expressions; heard them swearing; can't re 7 
their e heard several oaths uttered ; they said by God 122 — 
this was grating upon witness’ ears. Couldn't positively say they were rough 
fellows, only formed thisopinionof them. ....... 
Exrsna Hoops was the next witness called, who testified that he lived in Beaver 
in 1857, and knew George A. Smith and Jesse N ¢x-Bishop Farnsworth 


nated Mountain Meadows as the best grazing ground. An ox lay dead between 
the two camps, and just as witness’ p was about to start, he saw a little Ger- 
man doctor, who belonged to the em t company, draw a two-edged 

with a silver guard—ench as gentlemen and make three thrusts into the. 
ox. Next he produced a small half-ounce filled with a light colored — 
hich he poured into the knife-holes. The question had previously been asked: 

these men whether the Indians would be likely to eat the carcass, and some 

t they would. Witness did not see the again. 0 

Mr. Baskin then proceeded to cross-examine this witness on his poisoned ox 


| 
1 
1 
5 that year he accompanied the Smith party as guard as far north as Filmore; 
4 camped at Corn Creek, and found the Arkansas emigrants encamped there, about 
‘ 150 paces distant. Some 8 the company came and talked to the Smith ‘ 
1 party; they inquired of George A, Smith where they could get grass and water to 
. recuperate their animals, who.referred them to Jacob Hamblin, and he desi 
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story. The Smiths and were he when the 


Do mention wan made ofthe ocou saw it; did not call their attention 
no mention was made of the occurrence. Ten or fifteen minutes after the ¢ 
They fasliy os ned the ox, some Indiana came up and dickered with him for it. 

him some buckskins, and then skinning the ox. Witness 

e Indiana wanted the hide to cut u into soles for their moccasins. 


dae, know ow tong they were aying the Anme 


Daring recess uf noon it wes probaly to Cite thet find told 
a very improbable story. He had set the little German doctor at work upoh the 
ox just as Hoops’ party were ready to start. Ten or fifteen minutes subsequently, 
a dicker is made with some Indians for the infected carcess (who would be ven 
opt do purchase what would cérthinly be abandoned), and then they set te 
‘aying it." 

‘On resuming the cross-examination in the afternoon, Mr. Baskin plied him on 
this miscalculation quite vigorously. The perplexed witness got aut f his 
tronble by breaking the harness, which delayed their start half un hour. What 
part of the harness gave out he could not for a lung time call to mind, but 
he settled upon a hame strap, which tad to be 
number of searching inquiries, mercilessly followed up, inyolved him imhopeless — 
cotifusion, and to relieve himself from his embarrassment he piteously appealed oe 
to the Court for protection. Himself be represented as being in the wagon, 
standing at the back of the wagon; and at the horses heads repairing the broken 
strap. George A. Smith, a man advanced in life, and weighing 250 pounds, he 
had climbing into the wagon as the horses were stepping off. Further, be painted 
the emigrants as wholesale poison vendors, leaving bagsof poison in every spring 
they The man was suborned witness, and his lies: greatly 
damaged thé cause he had been called in to aid. 00. 

necessity of r 

N oung and George A. Smith, which were expetted to arrive en 
Salt Lake the following evening. 

but on, cposs-examination. effectually demol- 

Mr. Huopa’ story, He remembered the dead ox; although he located it 


differently, and then told of an emigrant and two Indiatis chaffering the 
body. But he remembered no accident Happening to the Barnsss, e German 
doctor he pronounced a myth, and whereas Mr. Hoops had the Arkansas com- 

— tine, Bishop 


Wha Wi wet witha ‘Wore. Lived Hatton’ diving 
the ‘gt of 5 ; this settlement 4 m or seven mil nth of Cedaz 
City: the imassacre tak or saw dians with 9 
orses, saddles, an amount of ca 
were fifty Indians: They a oatile dd not 
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grant train at Shirz! Creek, moving 88 saw 
thirty or forty Indians in his father’s dende i h stock, 
erty. Told the Indians he didn't want their stock’ in tad 
the animals out. Some of the Indians belonged to Cedar, 50 else AE 
the clothing was atained with blood, ron ta 
Cross,Examingp.—The esnigrants bade large herd of loose cattle, | should say 


„ were 400 or 500 head. — 
Several other Withéstes were plated upon the stand just to fill out the aay, 
whom Richard Robinson was the on whose testimony ‘had ‘i 
or relevancy. He was sub-Indian Agent at Pinto Oreek at the time bf the mas 
sacre. Four families composed the settlement; could bave raised six able-bodied 
men. Knew Joel White and Klingensmith. Does not remember receiving a 
letter from their hands: Saw letter sent from Haight to Lee a the emigrants 
had passed. (Contents of the better Object#a to and ruled out)) 
On Monday; August ad, John MeFerlabe on the stand gave! va names und 
reported the places of residence of some ten 2 dozen partici; ants in the mae 


and then Mr. Sutherland of of, Brigham NJonng and 
E 


A. Smith, which had alre ut as testimony. ey, 
‘the Clerk.” foll the utterances of tHiese ancient personages: 
oft ati  BRIGHAM DEPOSITION. 17 1% 
eond²tibn of your health, and whéther in ft 


State age, 
condition you travel e person at Beaver, oe Court — Ae 
l If not, why n 


I am in my seventy- ith year, It wo ile a great nat, volk te rid 
45 ‘life,’ for me to travel to er at this p. t time. 1 am and ha have n fc 
What offices, either ivi or military you 
11 wiee 


I the Gove of thi tory, 


during the y eat 19879. 
Q. State the condition of affairs between the ‘tah andthe 


Government in the summer and fall 1 of 288 5 
A. In May or une, 1857, the ed States wall for 1 were sapped Batted 

the Government, al? communication by mall was Ah army oft it 

States was en ronte for Utah with the ostensible 


da that reached us 
there any, United Judges here during the,snmaner and fall of 


— any was United States here in 
Q. — cane you know about trains of emigrants passing through the: Per. 
bont a company, W 
h the ci summer 


104 


through th 
97 not that Know of er rhea 275 such ta 111 

Kiting G 


such, 


at that time; if so, what were those 
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‘emigrants to feed! their stock, but to let them have suffleient for Wem é 
they were out. The simple reason for this was that for several years ‘our Ufoy 
had been short, and the prospect was at that time that we mi have 
with the United States: then en route fot this place, and ws wanted to 
serve the grein fer food. citizens oi the T ‘were eouh 2 
rnishing supplies to grants, wit 2 
hen did you beat of the attack and destruction 
company at Mountain ber, 1887 / Arkane 
A. not — teh or deatrution of 
pany until some time after’ it then onl 
Did John Les repost to any tithe hat bad 
and to Indians, 


45 
taben rom 


11 


— at the — eadows nor did I Kno. 
— 
‘ érnor institute 
— authors to justice forthwith 


Inassacre bring the: 
— cinta by ‘the President of the 


United States, and was on the way here place, — — 


— t arrive; q—é 
the Territo Soon after Governor Cumming arrived I asked’ 
Judge who ‘belonged! to the» Southerh District, with 
accompany them with sufficient aid to itvestigate the 


Dia pon. about the 40th of September,’ 1857, receive | 
ta o 


Have you that commu 
have not 1 have made a diligent it Set 

Q. Did you answer this communication? 

— Tai to Isaac C. Haight, who was then the acting President at Cedar 


(Signed) BRIGHAM YOUNG. 


* * 
„Did Philip: Klingenemith call ot Y dor with JobwD: Le, 40 the ti 
making hig reportyand did yen time order Smith to turn 
stock to Lee dad order them not to talk:about the Wasen 
ever speaking to me, nor 1 to „ concerning the massa Nae 
ingito the property! — — 
a you ever the p 
em ts at the Mountain: Meadows Massacre, or know 
* x 
| T Will you state the substance Of YoUF letter to him? | „ 
es. was to let this company of emigrants companies of emi- — 1 
wd we: through the country unmolested, and to allay the angry feelings of | } 
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GEORGE A. SMITH DEPOSES : 
That he is aged fifty-eigh — ent 
au from a severe — dangerous illness of the head and Inngs; and that to 
attend the court at Beaver, in the present condition of his health, would in ak 
probability end his life. 

Deponent turther saith that he had no military command daring the 1867, 
nor any other official position except that of one of the Twelve Aposties of the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints. 

Deponent further saith that he never, in the year 1857, at Parowan or else- 
Where, attended a.council where Wm. H. Dame, Isaac C. Haight or others were 
present, to discuss any measures for attacking, or —— injuring, an emi- 
grant train from Arkansas, or any other place, which is alleged to have been de- 
as at the Mountain Meadows in September, 1857. 

R further saith that he never heard or knew anything of a train of 

igrants, which he learned afterward, by ramor, was from Arkansas, until he 

2 tenid emigrant train at Corn Creek, on his way north to Salt Lake City, on 

or about the 25th day of August, 1857. At Corn ent farther saith, 

that he encamped with Jacob Hamblin, Philo T. Farnsw Silas S. Smith and 

Elisha Hoops, and there, for the first time, learned of the existence of said emi- 
nt train, and their intended journey to California. 

Deponent further saith that, having been absent from the T for a year 
2 he returned in the summer — 1857, and went south to his family 

Parowan, and to look after some property he had there; and also visit his 
riends, and for no other purpose, and that, on leaving Salt Lake City, he had no 
knowledge whatsoever of the existence of 
any until as before stated, 


— onent further saith that he advised the sede tofurnish all a com- 

ies pepsing through the Territory with what they t actually need for 
readstuffs, for the support of themselves and families while passing gh the 
Territory, and also advised 8 not to feed their grain to eager stock, 
nor sell it to the emigrants for purpose. 

Deponent further saith that he never heard or knew of ap any atiock pone 
emigrant train until some time after his return to —— Lake 1 and —— 
pear Fort Bridger, he heard for the first time that the Indians 
emigrant company at Mountain Meadows. | 

Deponent further saith that he never at any time, either before or alter that 
accessory thereto; that he never directly or indirectly aided, 

tted, OF aasinted in ite perpetration, of had any knowledge thereof, 
taay, as aforesai 
Deponent further saith that — statements as pertaining to him, 
contrary to the foregoing, are 


This closed the case forthe defense.) 


= 
; epovent further snith that, as an Elder in the Church of Jesus Christ of Lat- 
| ter-day Saints, he preached several times on his — south, and on his return, 
q and tried to impress upon the minds of oi pee e necessity of great care as 
| to their grain crops, as all the crops had been short for several years previous to 
a e 2 lib 7 


JUDGE’s CHARGE TO JURY. ‘The 
CHAPTER VL. 

JUDGE’ BOREMAN’S CHARGE. TO THE JURY. 
GznfLEMEN or THE Juny:— * nt 

an end, the duty devolves upon me in order to aid you in arriving at a correct 
conclusion in your verdict, to instruct yon upon the law applicable to the cause,, 
and to give you such suggestions and advice as the necessities of the case seem to 
require. What I say ppon questions of law is obligatory upon you, but what 1 
state respecting fact, 1 not obligatory upon you. The Court is the sole judge of. 
the law of the case, but you are the sole jndges of the facts, and also the credi- 
bility of the witnesses. The Mountain Meadows Massacre, which this case has 
caused for the first time to be investigated, v as a crime of appalling magnitude, 
planned and carried out with a demon- like ferocity, unparalleled in modern daga, 
or among civilized people, and it is of wide-spread interest, by reason of its, 
enormity and its long concealment. There is no dispute as to the fact of the 
massacre at the time and place specified. It is charged, however; that this de- 
fendant was a participant and leader in this bloody work, and upon this charge 
he is now upon his trial before you, The prisoner at the bar, Jobo D. Lee, is; 
charged with this crime, guilty with W. H. Dame, Isaae ©. Haight, John M. 
Higbee, George Adair, Jr., Elliott Wilden, SamuehJukes, Phihp K. Smith, and 
W. O. Stewart, but only the defendant Lee is now upon trial, and it is no concern. 
of this jury whether any or all of the other defendants be arrested and tried or 
not. But it is only reasonable to suppose that n 
as speedily as it is possible to be done. You have only to do with the : 
or guilt of tute defendant. In order to reach the truth in regard to the prisoners 
guilt! or innocencé, it od iy the most natural, the massacre itself not being 
disputed, to inquire first as to whether there was ang combination of parties im, 
planning and executing this horrible deed, and if there was snch combination 
and joint action, then whether the 1 or any of them ndicted with the pris- 
oner were in this combination? If from the evidence you find such concert of , 
action and co-operation among the parties charged or a number of them, and 
that the prisoner was jointly acting with them, he is guilty even though it mighé .. 
not — own ae ag illing. If only those. 
were w the shooting an ng wit own hands, then : 
tow this kind could the enders be reached. 


It is not u to be shown that the defendant did with his own hands any 
of the — but if the killing were one those with whom he was oo-o , 
ating, though his part was not to do any of the killing, he is guilty ; and if it 
has in your opinion shown by the evidence, that he actually did any of 
the killing, that fact will be taken into consideration. If, however, you 
from tLe evidence that there was no combinution or agreement to joint acti , 
then no act of any of the other parties would implicate the defendant, N 
was dong by his own direction or consent. * 

In ascertaining whether such combination existed, it is not n that the . 
evidence should show any express agreement; it is sufficient the acts, cause and 
conduct of the parties charged showed that an understanding existed, and thas . 
they were operating jointly for the accomplishment of the same end. If the 
—— in your judgment, shows others than those charged, acted and co-oper- 


* * 
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any was the work of all—an 
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ated Frith those, then the prisoner would be held — for their acts, as 


they would be for his acts in pursuance of their common 8 work of 
dit the’ patties engaged be allotted to different parts 


ALL ARE GUILTY. 1 19 1.11 


They all operated to seoure ons end- -the slaughter of a of 
Tmen, women and children. If you beliownd from the eyidence; that the pris- 
oner t the massacre, then the „was he there for an innocent 
pores nd why did he go there? And if you éhieve from the evidence that 

participated to any extent in the accomplishment of the it 
fer qu to aay from the evidence why he! so partioipated. 

It is claimed for the defendant that the Indians were * much, erat 5 
those emigrants who were killed at Mountain Meadows, If this — 17 
a great number of Indians were engaged with the whites in the massacre, ( 


to the whites for their participa pation. There i is, no 1 that * force was, 
used to compel any white man to join in the murder; nor is it shown that any 
white man had any just cause for engaging'in thegs marders, and the only pre- 
tended reason is, that the Indians were greatly ineensed at the — — 
that is not a valid reason for the whites engaging in the n „ 
evidence show any good ground for the Indians en ngaging in —— massac ut as 
to that question ‘yon ars not called upon to deci from the gar re you 
balie ve tlie Indiahs were co-bperatiag.ahd Acting in concert with the whites in 
the acoomplisbment oi the — sarah ot the — — it but makes a more 
vivid picture of the enormity and utality uman work, ; The eharge in, 
2 case is murder, but it is not pre the ki 0 of a human that is Mur 

Besides the two degrees of murder, there is manslaughter and also gjusti- 
fiable or extusable homicide. Marder is the killing of any human being with 
malice aforethought, eitheriexpress or implied. Malice is a revengeful act done 
intentionally and witbouk apod cause or,excuse. If, therefore, you believe from 
evidenbe, that the ki ing i in this instance was willfal, deliberate apd pre- 
meditated, and With malice ht, and thet such killing was in pursuance 
oF a common design or fa to w ich, common the detenge was. 
party he is guilty t murder in the first degree, von will 

Miilice is bn essential ae in the killing to constitute * — * of 5 | 
1 but it need not be express; but may be implied from the acta, cpurse, and 


in the 
wagons, 


i 


nduct of the parties. In most cases ia pot susceptible of direct proof, 
2 may be established by inferenges, more or jess strong; to be drawn from the 
and circumstances connected with the ling, and which indicate the dis- 
ppsition or state of mind with whi which the the ing is . 2 however, you 
Id tind from the ‘evidence that the killing maliee aſoretho 
either express or implied, but was not mite de N and premeditated, it 
would be murder in the 1 —— andit the killing was unlawful, — — 
find from the Ir ane there was no, malice, the crime woul 
sMughter. figs th ftom the evidenee iat there was, malice, 
is of u higher ae than mn laughter, and if there was malice and the — — 
Uful, deliberate and p tuedltated, it cannot be murder in the second. degree, 
bot is of a higher and is af: firgt: Then, im that 
, itis marder in the first degree or cont is, if il be not sander in. 
4 first degree, it cau only, ab howigide OF, hamicide., 120 
J must have 


justifiabtée homicide, rst, arisen from 0 y with- 
out will, intention OF: without inad in th 
und therefore without b as for example, the. 9 according to 
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if an officer was assaulted and resisted, and should kill his assailant. There ip 
no evidence which could be classed under either of these heads of juati 
homicidé. A homicide can be excused only in two ways. First, when the act 


was what is called a misadventure, that is, where in doing a lawful act, the party @ 


without any intent to hurt, unfortunately kills another. Second, when a party 
acting in self-defence kills another person. There is no evidence that these were 
killed whilst their assailants were doing a lawful act, nor is tMere any evidence 
that those who did the killing were acting in self-defence, ar in defence of their 
families or ae a If, therefore, as I have stated, you find from the eviden 
that the killing was done —— deliberately and prémeditatedly, and wi 
malice aforethought, you will find defendant guilty. But if you find from the 
evidence that it was not done willfully, deliberately and p tatedly and with 
mulioe aforethought, you will acquit the prisoner. N 11 
Tze burden of proof of defendaut's guilt rests upon the prosecution, and it is 
tor you to say whether they have made out a case or not. In reaching à con- 
clusion as to the prisoner’s guilt or innocence, it is not 1 that it be shown 
that all or a great number of persons were killed, but it is sufficient, if from 
evidence you find that one human being was killed, provided the killing aba 
have been done by combination. Nor is it necessary that the name or that the 
names of those killed should be shown ; but if any of them were killed in the 
manner and form as charged, it is sufficient. Before you can find the Rei 
guilty; you must from the evidence believe beyond a reasonable doubt that t 
prisoner is guilty, and taking the whole evidence together, it must exclude every, 
other hypothesis but the guilt of the prisoner. ' 
_ A reasonable doubt is only such a one as would arise in the minds of 
men, such as you are, who are selected because it is supposed and expected 
you are reasonable men and competent to try such a question. Proof beyoné 
possibility of a doubt is not required, because such proof can never be made 
It is not necessary to show you that it is not possible that the prisoner is inno- 
cent to show beyond the ibility of a doubt that he is guilty. But itis required 
that the prosecution produce such evidence that when you look it over reason- 
ably then you do not doubt the prisoner’s guilt; that the evidence produces in 
your minds an abiding conviction to a moral certainty of the guilt of the defend- 
ant. Proof beyond a reasonable doubt is something more than the preponderance 
of evidence. A at some pore of evidence will do to support a verdict in a, civil 
case, but not in a criminal case. You must be satisfied from the Ge beyond 
any fair reasonable doubt of defendant’s guilt. You must have abiding oon · 
viction to a moral certainty of his guilt, or you should acquit him. But absolute 
certainty of guilt is not necessary; moral certuinty is suffleient. 

Jurors are, as I have before stated, sole judges of the credibility of witnesses,, 
and it is for you to say upon your oaths what degree of credit is due the testi- 
mony of each witness; and it is for you to say upon your daths whether you deem 
the testimony of any witness unworthy of belief. In order the more specifically 
to give the law to yoa, I will read the instructions given. 

First. Such instructions as are asked by the prosecution and as I have allowed. 
Ist. To authorize the jury to find the prisoner guilty, his gailt must be proved 
beyond a reasonable doubt and by proof which convinces and directs the under- 
standing and satisfies the reason and judgment of those who are bound to act. 
conscientiously upon it, is proof beyond a reasonable doubt, if it leaves in the 
mind an abiding conviction to a moral certainty of the truth of the Ne furs 

The other instructions we condense as follows: 24. That a mere possible doubt 
is not a reasonabie doubt. 3d. That it is not necessary to prove Lee actually 
killed _ one of the emigrants with his own hand; but if he was present and 
aided and abetted the killing, it is sufficient. 4th. The jury must utterly disre- 

the ruled cut testimony. 5th. It is uot —— to prove that a person named 

ohn Smith was killed at the massacre in order to convict Lee, if the jury believes 
there was one or more of the emigrants killed by Lee, or that he aided and 
abetted in the killing of emigrants whose names are unknown. 6th. One may be 
principal in a murder without doing the deed with his own hand. It is enough 
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| 
if he aided and abetted the act. So if the jury believes beyond a doubt that 
either Lee or any of the defendants acted jointly and with malice aforethought, 
then the jury must find a verdiet of 5 


IN THE FIRST 
MUBDER DEGBEE. 


The burden of proving that the killing was willful, rests upon the prosecution, 
which it must 19 beyond a reasonable doubt. In —4.— these facts the 
jury should look to the fact of the killing in connection with the attending facts, 
as shown by the evidence. 


were given, which we condense as follows: Ist. There must be a union of, or 
joint operation of, act and intention, or criminal * 2d. The presump- 
tion of innocence prevails, and is to be destroyed only by such an amount of 
evidence of guilt as is calculated to produce the opposite belief. 3d. The cir- 
camstances must exclude to a moral certainty, every hypothesis but that of guilt. 
4th. Defines at length what is a reasonable doubt. 5th. The establishment of a 
PRIMA FACIE case merely, does not take away the presumption of innocence. ‘ 
The — of combination of defendant with other persons to commit the crime 
is a question of fact to be found by the jury. If the jury believe there was no 
such combination, and that defendant took no part and did not kill any person 
as charged, the jury must acquit. 7th, The proof must show defendant guilty of 
the particular crime charged. 8th. Defendant is not responsible for the acts of 
other persons. done without his consent. 9th. Defendant is not to be affeeted 
by the declarations of others, made in his absence, unless the jury believe there 
was an agreement of confederation and that the declarations were made to fur- 
ther the same. 10th. Lee cannot be convicted if the jury finds he did not kill 
one or more emigrants, or did not abet their killing, unless they believe he com. 
mitted acts to make him an accessory. IIth. To convict, it must be shown that 
Lee 3 * or words, at or before the killing, consented to or advised the killing. 
12th. It was not unlawful for defendant to go to the Meadows while the emigrants 
were camped there, and further, if he went there to persuade the Indians to 
desist, or to bury the dead, and for no other object, such going was not only 
innocent but laudable and humane. I3th. If persons of influence caused the 
men to go to Monntain Meado ws ostensibly for a good purpose, and not for a bad 
purpose, the of going there and being present and not j y part or 
abetting, is not 6vidence against defendants of any other intention to accom- 
plish such ostensible purpose, unless they had notice of the real object. In the 
— of such of notice, the law presumes no guilty know or inten- 


Attorn for the people and also for the defense will now address you, as is 
their right, aiding you to reach a correct conclusion in the case. Now, gentle- 
men, the duties which devolve upon you are very responsible, but yon should act 


THE PART OF INDEPENDENT JUROBS, 


disregarding any and all outside influence, looking to the evidence adduced, the 
law as given by the Court, and your own oaths as your guides. Be carefal to do 
right. Your duty is not 8 the prisoner at the bar, but also to the people 
and your own consciences, Tour action will be looked to with great interest far 
and near, and it behooves you to act candidly, carefully and conscientiously. 
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CHAPTER VIL. 


ARGUMENTS OF COUNSEL. 


The following day, Wednesday, August 4th, District Attorney Carey opened 
the argument for the prosecution. The following is the substance of his address: 


GENTLEMEN or THE JunyY:—The Court has alluded to the heavy responsibility 
resting upon you, and to the deep interest felt throughout the country in your. 
verdict. Perhaps the decision of no twelve men similarly placed was ever waited 
for with greater anxiety. Do your duty as becomes you. The evidence pro- 
duced in this case shows that eighteen years ago one hundred or more men, 
women and children were murdered in cold blood at Mountain Meadows, Neither 
age nor sex, manly courage or womanly virtue, the beauty of the maiden or the 
innocence of the child, arrested the hands of the assassins. pe: 


FOR EIGHTEEN YEARS JUSTICE HAS SLEPT. 


At first the story went forth that the murder had been committed by I . 
but the truth could not be forever concealed, the consciences of those who 
been engaged in the crime became so burdensome to the criminals that they were 
compelled to divaige the damning truth. For eighteen years some of the guilty . 
parties have rioted in their ill-gotten gains. : 

See these emigrants as they a through Utah. Why were they not murdered 
before they reached Mountain Meadows? Because the crime contemplated was 
so terrible in ita nature that those engaged in the conspiracy were ashamed to 
face the light of day. In the southwestern corner of this Territory, in the defiles 
of the mountains and amid the unbroken solitude of nature, hun of miles 
away from civilization, the inhuman murderers thought there would be no 
— iv saddling the massacre of these emigrants upon the Indians of the 

einity. 

The speaker then reviewed the incidents of the hellish plot as set forth in the 
testimony. But the plan was defeated by the bravery and resolution of th 
victims. It was found that something besides Indian warfare must be employ 
to dislodge this company of emigrants brought to bay. Reinforcements were 
sent for to Cedar. One man goes to Harmony aud tells the fearfal tale. Rein- 
forcements are promptly sent from there. Who is the man hat called the 
meeting, and when the emigrants were sleeping the sleep that ku0Ws no i 
impiously raised his hands to heaven and thanked God that the deed was done? 
That man was John D. Lee, the prisoner at the bar. It is not necessary to 
over the evidence. One witness after another has piled the testimony ap mountains ' 
high, burying the defendant under the weight of acoumulated guilt. treach- 
erous assassins, with John D. Lee for their leader in the bloody work, were not 
willing to go out into a manly fight and risk life against life in the scheme of ex- 
termination, No, he takes a white flag along, that by treachery he may sccom- 
plish what he lacks valor to win by open means. 

There was malice in the crime. These 2 emigrants were the victims 
of malice from the time they reached Salt Lake till they yielded up their lives at 
Mountain Meadows. The People at every settlement refused to sell them 
plies, and we have heard of but two or three instances where they dared to 
obey. The speaker then referred to Klingensmith’s testimony where Lee was 
encountered just outside of Cedar 2 and another witness, Joel White, 
were going on an errand of mercy. did not favor the safe passage of the 
emigrants through the Territory. I have something to say about that, he er- 
claimed. The truth is, he has had altogether too much to say about the protec- 
tion of these emigrants for his own safety, or for the good name of this Territory. 
Later proof shows the prisoner to have been one of the most active participants. 
His counsel say he was so tender-hearted that he shed tears. Though he dis- 
solved himself like Niobe, he could never shed tears enough to wash out the 
wicked conception of that foul deed. The speaker then drew a vivid of 
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the emigrants abandoning their defenses and committing themselves to his pro- 
tection under the sacred guaranty of a flag of truce. ä 


DREAD AND MYSTERIOUS ORDERS HAD BEEN GIVEN, 


and honest rustics have been called from their villages with arms in their bands, 
to shoot these emigrants in cold blood. The Indians were not seen for hours 
before the perpetration of the butchery. But when the men fell, betrayed and 
unresisting, the savages re-appeared and finished the work begun by their inhu. 
man allies. The prosecuting officer referred to the condition of the bodies as 
testified to by Keyes two weeks after the massacre, and also.as described by Ben- 
nett two months after the crime. Having been lightly buried in washouts and 
other hollow places, they were afterwards disinterred and probably thrown 
ether by the action of the rains. 7 vam’ 

e speaker next referred to the flimsy argument advanced that the Indians 
were so savage it was impossible to save the emigrants. If you knew of a 
number of women and children threatened by savages, what would you do to 
save them? There were armed men on both sides. For several days the. emi- 

nts held the Indians at bay. If both these forces had united, all the Indians 
n Utah conld not have dislodged them. Would you join in the slaughter of your 
fellow-countrymen, and basely desert them in their extremity? The plot 
was not planned by the Indians; they were less interested in its execution t 
their allies, This idle story about the poisoned ox is an invention to justify and 
give ground to the slaughter. There was no Dutch doctor in the emigrants’ 
camp as Hoops tells us of Mr. Farnsworth says he never heard of him; the 
er did not think that Hoops had been seen since the day he had made so 
ridiculoug a spectacle on the stand, If the speaker were he, he would hide him- 
self from the gaze of man forever. . 

Mr. Carey said he would not do the prisoner injustice, nor did he see how the 
jury could do him an injustice unless they should acquit him. He could fully 
realize the painful position this man occupies; but when inclined to feel sympa- 
thy for his distress, the sympathetic mind reverts to Mountain Meadows, and 
sees there old men, trusting wives, loving mothers, and helpless babes rnthlessly 
murdered, and this man their chief executioner. It would be mercy to fitly pun- 
ish him; if the speaker were in the prisoner’s place he would supplicate punish- 
ment. His hands are stained with the most terrible crime ever committed. Ifa 
man ever deserved punishment in the interest of society, this is the man. All 
the appalling details of the butchery are not known, but enough are known to 
show that he is unfit to live. Everyone, who bad a head in planning, or a hand 
in executing this foul deed, will be brought to justice. The speaker then dwelt 
with some length upon historical precedents, and declared, that in all the elements 
that make up a great crime, this butchery, at Mountain Meadows is the worst 
combination of cruelty and atrocity. Is any Ha party or theocratic organi- 
zation willing to incur the disgrace of justifying this massacre? Is any man 
ready to say, Let this prisoner go free? It is not believed that such an one 
exists. In the name of violated law, of outraged justice, in the name of all that 
society holds sacred, he asked that a proper punishment be awarded this man. 
The speaker concladed his address b ing the jury to fairly consider the testi- 
mony, and find a verdict such as oaths required of them and as their con- 
sciences should dictate. 


JUDGE SUTHERLAND 


Followed in an elaborate argument for the defense. He moralized at some 
— upon the subject of death. After appealing with great force of language 
with becoming sentiment to the sympathies of the jury, he proceeded 

to review the testimony. The crime now under investigation, he pronounced 
one of unprecedented wickedness. It will gratify the sense of retributive justice 
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which ‘man, not an enem of his kind, feels, to discover the perpetrators 
and hang them. They should a be permitted to live! That crime which so 
shocks us, was committed with such circumstances of atrocity, that no punish- 
ment seems adequate. But in proportion to the turpitude of the crime charged 
and the serverity of the punishment should be our diligence and cireumspection 
in looking for and condemning the fiends that planned and enacted that scene of 
horror, who have since cursed the earth with their baneful presence for the period 


ve you been furnished with adequate evidence to satisfy you that you have 
been made acquainted with the bloody transaction? Do you think it has been a0 
circumstantially described and detailed to you that no other person exists, who. 
could be brought before you, and could tell you more of it? Has it been so 
described that you feel assured, if others do exist who can testify on the subject, 
that what they would say would add no new fact to what you have already learned? 
Unless you have been permitted to know by evidence all that can be learned from 
witnesses, you can not feel that assurance of the correctness of your judgment 
that amounts to a moral certainty’’ of the defendant’s guilt--you can not, have 
that assurance which is not beset with that misgiving which, according to law, 


uits, called a reasonable doubt. 3 , 


The testimony submitted to you discloses that there were at least -four 
eye-witnesses of the tragedy: P. Klingensmith, John M. Hi Carl Shirts, 
harles Hopkins, Wm. C. Stewart, John D. Lee, Joel White, Wiley, Ira 


Allen, Samuel McMurdy, Thomas Cartwright, Wm. Bateman. —— Clark, Ezra 
Curtis, Samuel Pollock, William Young, Harriso n Pear~e, James Pearce, Samuel 
Knight, Richard Harrison, John Mangram, —— Slade, Swen Jacobs and. James 
Williamson. Six are dead, four of the others are mentioned as defendants in this 
indictment, leaving fourteen that might testify. Dame and ight, who are 
indicted, were not at the scene of the massacre. Jukes, Adair and Wilden, who 
are also indicted, have not been mentioned in the transaction, Of these fourteen, | 
who ard eligible to testify, only P. Klingensmith, Joel White, Samuel Pollock, 
William Young, and James Pearce have been * on the witness stand,. Ten 
others could have been called. They are all wi the jurisdiction of this court. 


NOW A REMARK AS TO THE EXAMINATION N 


of those who were called to the staud. Smith aud White were put under oath by 
the proseoution, and directed.to state all they heard said and saw before going 
to Meadows, all they heard, said and saw at that place, on the day of the 
slaughter, and on all of the preceding oe were there. The prosecution 
also called Pollock, Young and Pearce. directions to them were, Tell all 
you saw during the same period; but don't repeat a word you may have heard 
anybody say.”” Those witnesses testified accordingly. The prosecution did not 
rmit these latter witnesses, on cross-examination, nor when called as witnesses” 
or the defense, to transcend those inexorable limits. 

Smith and White have testified, oh questions put by the prosecution, to con- 
versations, rumors, and acts at the Meadows. Nor were they confined to — 57 
conversations between those who are indicted, or between those persons thaé . 
acted in concert, or that seemed to be bound together by some combimatien with 

each other, or with Lee. All conversations, no matter between whom, or where 
ogcurring ; all rumors, no matter how vague or im ; all acts, no matter 
by whom done, of how irrelevant, were testified to by them. The defensesinter- 
posed objections, but they were to exclude anything. 
what all the actors at the Meadows said and 


e transaction really consisted of 


did while together, by way of preparation before going ; of all they said and did 
on their way thither, and all they said and did Titer they arriv After some 
evidence of combination for going there, the acts and declarations of individuals 
belonging to the party, in the absence of the others, within the same scope of 
time and place, relating to the common purpose and in the execution of id 
would also be included in the technical nes czstz—would of this trang 
action which is the subject of this inquiry. Smith and ranged over this 
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field without the least check. No combination, however, was shown beyond 
this—that the persons whose names have n mentioned 1 5 


, WERE CALLED TO GO TO THE MEADOWS Poe 


to save the emigrants that had survived the protracted attacks of the Indians 
and to bury the dead. On this ostensibly humane errand men went simaltan- 
eously from Cedar City, Harmony and Washington. They carried implements 
suitable for interring the dead. ‘They also carried firearms—these were always 
in demand ; the farmer seldom went even to his fields without his trasty gan 
Smith and White are the’ only witnesses who have given full testimony. 6 
prosecution, it is true, called Pcllock, Young and Pearce, but they were — 1 
mitted to describe the transaction as a pantomime ; they were not permi to 
state what was said in connection with any act wmch they mentioned. They 
were at the Meadows ; they saw all that any saw, and heard much said that 
would explain those acts ; but they were compelled to testify as though they had 
been deaf, and saw the transaction with the sense of hearing abolished. 
GENTLEMEN or THE JuRY—The charge against the defendants named in this 
indictment is that they, by agreement, and concert of action, killed and mur- 
dered the emigrants. As before remarked, thev did not all go from one place; 
they did not occupy one camp at the Meadows ; they were not continuously to- 
ether ; they were there two or three days before the massacre. During that 
nterval the emigrants were intrenched, and the Indians fired upon them. On 
the fatal duy, no Indians were to be seen ; they had, in fact, concealed them- 
selves in the sage-brush. They were in ambush, from which they sallied out to 
the final assault. On that day the emigrants came into communication with the 
Mofmons, under a flag of truce, surrendered their arms, abandoned their pr 


erty, and placed themselves under Mormon protection, to be conducted back 


Cedar City. The children and wounded had been placed in wagons provided by 
the Mormons ; these wagons had started towards Cedar, under the lead of John 
D. Lee; next marched out the women, lastlythe men. This procession mgrched 
for nearly three quarters of a mile, the Mormons traveling abreast, or nearly so, 
of the men belonging to the emigrant party, when the massacre commenced. 
Lee had gone wit the over a rise of ground; and was out of sight of the 
men. That was his final rture from the field. 


HE CONDUCTED THE CHILDREN IN SAFETY AWAY. 


Two important and vital questions must be determined—first, did the Mor- 
mons take * in the massacre? If so, was it previously agreed on when Lee 
was present 

If there was no agreement, or concert of action, each man, of course, was ouly 
responsible for his own acts. Was there anything said, done, or agreed upon, 
which should affect Lee, when he headed the retreating emigrants, that such a 
—— was to be executed. when they came opposite to that masked battery of 

ans 

That attack was either made by the Indians alone, or by Indians and individual 
Mormons more savage than Indians ; or it was initiated by Mormons, organized 
and using the Indians as allies. It was a sudden attack, unlooked for alike by 
Mormons and emigrants, and originated in the natural ferocity and treachery of 
the Indians; or it was preconcerted by Mormons as individuals or as a party, 
acting upon a like impulse of treachery and ferocity. You mug decide in your 
own minds how it transpired. You can not convict Lee unless you find from the 
evidence that there was such preconcerted plan, and that he was a party to the 
damnable compact. | | 

As Lee did not participate in the slaughter, and was not present or in view of 
it, the hypothesis that he and the others pre-arranged the destruction, can not 
be ado , unless there is evidence of it. There must be such a state of facts 


| E beyond a reasonable doubt, as are not only consistent with, but such 


as prove, that supposition. The facts proved must be inconsistent with any 
other supposition that can reasonably be propounded. In other words, the co n 
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spiracy must be proved; and it can onl be established, indirectly,-by proof of 
such facts 2 all probability that he had no notice that such an attack was 
contemplated by those who made it, whoever they were. 

GENTLEMEN OF THE JuRx—Are you prepared to decide that question? You 
are informed that fourteen men were there, who are now within reach, and could 
give 2 3 Do you feel safe in deciding before you have heard what 

ve to say 
e learned counsel then devoted considerable time to impeaching the testi- 
mony of Philip: Klingensmith and Joel White. 
HE PRONOUNCED THEM MURDERERS 


on their own statements, since they admitted on oath that they bad taken part in 
the butchery. A supposition that Lee made, the speaker continued, or contrib- 
uted to the making of a Bona FIDE arrangement to save the lives of the emigrants, 
as he saved the lives of the children, by that capitulation, is a supposition in 
favor of innocence, which is always the presumption of law. It is, therefore, a 
t is support y collate acts o at evidentiary force. t supposition 
is Lee must be acquitted. 

For I repeat it is an hypothesis which harmonizes with all the facts which the 
jury can find; it harmonizes with every legal deduction from those facts. It is 
an bypothesis that the facts proved do not exclude or rebut, and it is, moreover, 
the direct fact which Lee offered to prove, and, in consequence of the objection 
Ol calisteral fhete Uy which thie  wupporttd ase those cm which 

e collateral facts by w s hy j d are on w 
Smith and White — contradicted. | | 


| A DESTRUCTION OF THE EMIGRANTS, por 
ursuant toa ous plan, necessarily presupposes some discussion between 
— who do the bloody deed. Some means must be provided, some mode of 
action agreed on. Smith has been relied on to supply this evidence. He says 
Lee called him aside for consultation at Hamblin’s ranehe; told him what was to 


designated, it is strong evidence to criminate Lee. But, fortunately for the 
defense, he is not supported by the other witnesses. Even White says there was 
no hollow square formed at the camp or elsewhere, no address by Lee to the 
‘Mormons, no commands laid upon by anybody. Pollock and Young both 
say there was no forming of the Mormons into rank and file to march to the road 
where the emigrants were to pass, that those who went, went voluntarily, and 
those who chose not to go remained at the camp; that those who went walked 
promiscuously, not in file. The presence of such Mormons as were near the 
emigrants when they were attacked, was accidental. The fact that they had not 
been called on to gu there, either in file, or under officers, is convincing proof 
that they had no preconcerted part to perform there. You must unhesitatingly 
believe that if any of the Mormous there had been a fixed plan, and they 
had determined to oy the emigrants, first rendering them defenceless by 


THE PERFIDIOUS USE OF A FLAG OF TRUCE, 


otherwise, th ald all have been made parties to the hellish : 


be done; that therefore, and pursuant to the plan then announced, Lee took 

command of the Mormon forces to execute the plan. To that interview he is 
careful to say there was no other witness. Smith proceeds to say that immedi- : 5 
ately after this announcement of the object to be. acoomplisbed, and the plan of | 
gy ae Lee formed the Mormons into a hollow square at the camp; that he | 
, in the character of commander, addressed them, stating what they were to 1 
do to accomplish the slaughter; that they were to march to a designated point, f 
march with the emigrants for u space, and, on the command to halt; they were j 
to pause and fire; that, on this command being given, the course pointed out was 
tollowed. If this occurred, and the Mormons, so commanded, moved to the . 

| 


— : 


— 
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who, — innocent, could be their su uent accusers. Itis idle to talk 
of men, in such an undertaking, destroying children of sufficient age to remem- 


der, and yet being unmindful of the presence of adult witnesses. It is absurd to 


talk of an organized force to destroy the emigrants, while it appears that they 
were not called together, that there was no agreement to go, nor any command 
to go; that all did not go to the place of slaughter; while it appears that those who 
went went as if 4 oon by interest to witness the delivery of the men, women 
and children they had come to save, and that others remained by a like volition 
in camp content with the assurance that their mission would be a success. 

This contradiction by Young, Pollock and Pearce, of Smith’s statement that 
the Mormons were put in rank and file and marched to the place of slaughter, 
their contradiction of his statement that the Mormons there were such minions 
and serfa, that their concurrence in such a devilish plot could be taken for granted, 


or their participation in its execution be commanded, without consultation to 


ascertain that they were willing to incur the guilt of murder on such a gigantic 
scale, commends itself to every man’s common sense. Even without such con- 
tradiction, Smith’s testimony would be set aside and pronounced preposterous 


by every person of ordinary intelligence. 

After a further elaborate argument having for object to satisfy the jury that the 
Indians, true to their barbarous instincts, had committed the treacherous butch- 
ery, the ingeneous counsel cuncluded as follows: | | 


GENTLEMEN OF THE JURY;:—It appears from the testimony of all the witnesses 
who havg been sworn and were present at the Meadows, e Kiingensmith. 
that they went there to save and not to burt the emigrants. Bradshaw was 
requested to go also. He came to the rendezvous with a spade and without a 
gun. He had been summoned to go, like the others, on the rumor that the emi- 
rants had been attacked und nearly all killed, for the purpose of burying the 
ead and saving the survivors. On his appearance to join those that were going, 
he was asked where his gun was. He said he did not know as a gun was peces- 
sary to bury the dead. He seemed to have ao little comprehension of the 
situation, he was sent home. He says he was called a fool for not thinking a 
un necessary in going on such an errand. His discharge had such an effect on 
the old gentleman that he has backslidden and fallen away from the Mormon 
faith, and now testifies, with the bitterness of an apostate, but the foregoing is 
the extent of his testimony. 
Klingensmith was opposed to shedding the blood of the emigrants. . He was so 
8 that he knew the plan was murderous before he left Cedar City. 
d yet he would give you to understand he dare not actively o it, because 
of a vague fear that he would lose his own life. In no civilized community in 
the world would a bishop or a private citizen endanger his life by opposing snoh 


a orime. Any man must have been bold indeed who could propose the m 


of one hundred and twenty men, women and children, and do it in a publio man- 
ner. To make such a proclamation a credible occurrence we must assume that 


it was done in 
A COMMUNITY OF ROBBERS AND MURDEREBS. 


To say that a religions community was such is to insult the intelligence of ev- 
erybody that hears. To say that any man could summon for a humane parposs 
a promiscuous part of a community, and then thrust them, without consulti 
their wishes or their scruples, into a crime that would shock the whole civili 
world, is a d of trifling that no jury ought to listen to with patience. Com- 
munities in which such a thing could be done do not exist. If. some Hotspur 


eadows; the humblest citizen could have driven him at once to retreat or to 
igrate. A denunciation would have sufficed—the popular heart is always ten- 
azd humane. No man in the Mormon Church would have supported such a 


posal. If, by any fiendish caprice of individual depravity, such a propositi 
fad been made in & particular locality, a bishop's bold ageing would 


\ — made the attempt at either of the towus which contributed men to go to the 
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have squelched the project and the pro r. roposition in sight of the 


every man 728 went there, except Philip Klingensmi 
Why 5 oh he Mormons desire the death of emigran though 
did not themselves, though they did much 6 éxaspera bre pb 
an eg of this Territory with whom they came in contact, there was no deadl 
eu 


. When they had Lee, tant they h pases yond the Mormon — 

ments, and — rea x¢l — Hance! 

But if it can be supposed that t ormons " eir dest 0 
Rey. to them, the ln had, them, 
overwhelm them, desiring destruction needed only to] et 
alone. They were close} their s eonld be driven off, their suf lies 
of water could be ént.o few days weuld suffice to make them, perish vi 
thirst, It is not a * e theory that the people of 2 towne. Paid 
the Meadows to take per. in ‘the slaughter of s party whose death was, * 


3 No man in his senses will Believe it. 
ticlusion, I say that on the theory. which have 


toate Wien the j jury can find satisfactory evidence, harmonize. the pre 
the defendant’s innocence. The had rashly gourted . 
BY PODMONING: THEIR FOOD AND DRINK. 


There was on. The Indians acted it ey ker 
‘emigrants pro ed their friends and allies ‘to Join tech 
rsuit Of Vengeance. , They were implacable in their’ wit h, and ‘threatéhed 
5 thé/Morhions for their efforts to pacify ery in behalf of their enemies. 
Tue ‘Mormons ad no motive Ur cay: ‘The M foie ‘with one hum 


impulse, rushed to their Pada rom ny, aud from Wa 
They the Meadows on the were attack 


itulation was agreed on; it was negotjated by nd other leaders artim 
retiyed befare the emigrants were made a pa TH to Ik. 
ly liste thyo ratty intercession: The 
ts werd defe Meet an and of 
and spared neither age nor sex. This is” the “way eta Senat fulfil 
agreements. Lee saved the children. and was not even a witness of tLe slaughter 


that followed his exodus f d. vante hildren were saved by his 

e saved acit t Indians might proper 
appropriate of éeds | for this thea the chuteh 
d is her fund. Slender as the prbviston, derived ftöm 
0 nance uf 80 children! the chuteb assumed 


v. 
rdianship of them, and property entrusted With the merits de 


benign avd motherly ‘int The former ha 

deen massacre d, was the showid 80 to and 


1 1 > 
which: be, confined within en spur, the 


ot} hewollu a 
eaker devoting his attention asing diger estimo 
reviewe ibe acer! — , touched 
thesis of Klingensthith that. 
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ta sttriboted to him a in parpart, but vary, 
raseology. This the speaker mmense ene esigna 

as Ave!“ course of ment was maintained one the 

had nailed about a dozen such ve lies, and then resumed his seat. 


MR. W. W. BISHOP 


Was the next speaker, who made an argument of five hours’ duration, in which 
he followed his brother counsel in furiously assailing the character ahd testimony 
of the witness Klingensmith, and 13 the the discrepancies in 
the statements of the witnesses for prosecution. He ridiculed and distorted 
the testimony of Keyes, and set forth his statement of the undecay 
corpse in melo-dramatic light. He was at a loss to conceive why the 
should have made such a man as Klingensmith. He compared to Cain 
fugitive upon the earth, bearing with the brand of murder upon his brow. 
He also found a resemblance between the penitent ex-Bishop and the doge that 
left Noah’s ark; upon all this wide earth there is no rest for the sole of his foot. 
The speaker warmed to his subject, and painted the atrocity of the witness in 
vivid colors. Ali the ers who had preceded him, he said, had 
_ their aetonishment at the blind obedience of the actors in the 3 0 saw 
nothing wonderful in it when the rigid discipline of the Church is s in mind. 
The remark dropped. by the Prosecuting Attorney, that the eyes of the world were 


upon the jury, he con as being in bad taste and h improper. The 
to find a verdict to the their 
ision the life of the prisoner was in issue. All outside clamor and on 


ol the case in the newspapers should be carefully excluded, and the visual optics 

of the human family, Bo matter how intently ed to this court of justice, 
should not be permitted to weigh with the deliberations of the jury in the esti- 
mation of one poor scruple. A great portion of this gentleman’s t was 

in bad taste, being addressed to the prejudices of the jury and to raise a lau 


itself to the pre 


who 


Gentiles were li in the Territory. 
e organization of — 


th 
timent, brutal ts of an 
the Mormon Its highest 
severely criti the lengt 
" Baski oted from the Utab statute book to show that the execution 


. n qu th 
e laws — $s thd hands of the Mormon authorities, that the Territorial Mar- 


rom the ground - at he audience was composed largely of Mormons whc 
: | Dry „ of the speech that the Marshal had great 
i difficulty in preserving order in the court room. ) 
Vert made the cloning argument for the prosecution. He commented upon the 
7 re case was being tried by popular clamor, 
and the udices of the audience or 
jury. By the severe ent of the the United States and the 
| | E was really on trial. It has 
n admitted murder was committed, heinous in nature, revolting in its 
| details. The fact is well known, that at the time of the massacre not over one 
— ht The speaker dwelt briefly upor 
＋ ated Dy the Legisiature, summoned the grand anc t jurors; td 
| wich the United States District Courts. r | 
8 power to te criminals in the United 
| tes Attorney. The blame for delay in instituting jadiclal investi- 
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BESTS SOLELY WITH THE MORMON AUTHORITIES, 


who, having the power entirely in their own hands, have thrown impedi- 
ment in the way of * the law. T. make this dingraceful tact more 
apparent, the speaker pointed to one of the er's counsel who has long 
held the office of Prosecuting Attorney for Judicial District, and whose 
duty, during his of was an client to avy 
ha now or our unpu mes are “gps 
— . whe have long enjoyed immunity, brought to the bar 
ustice. 


It has been said in this Court room that the eyes of the civilized world are 


upon this jury. And why? Because this being a crime against civilization and 
against humanity, the to sos 
trators. The country does not want to see old man hanged ; it only wants 
to see the fair fame of the country vindicated. The counsel for the pri 
say we ask you to convict Lee because he is a Mormon and because he is an 
old man. Such an assertion is an insult to your intelligence. The speaker 
then examined the testimony. The first witwess described the scene fourteen 
days after the massacre, and the second witness two months thereafter. This 
proved the corpus delicti. Klingensmith has been made the object of vitu- 
peration and invective. Who is Klingensmith? A former bishop of the Mor- 
mon Church, and because of his high position, he was made a icuous 
actor in the crime; and because he acknowledged participation in mas- 
sacre, for that cause a persistent effort has been made to break down his testi- 
mony. If his testimony were all stricken out, the charge is still convincingly 
8 But the jury are satisfled he was a truthful witness, and was not eager to 

U his story. He answered questions slowly and deliberately, and where his mem- 
ory failed him, he was careful to avow his uncertainty, w completely is his 
testimony borne out. by the other witness, who tells of going to Pinto as the bearer 
of the letter ordering that the emigrants be allowed to pass without molestation 
from the Indians. o prisoner’s counsel have asked to what possible use such 8 
man as Klingensmith can be put. The speaker couldtellthem. He is fit to obey 
‘‘counsel’’—a cardinal duty enjoined upon every Saint. He is fit to 
| r bishop and sale build up the Kingdom., Heds fit to carry o 
the orders of his ecclesiastical superiors, and murder and spoliate at the com- 
mand of God's chosen servant, Brigham, So long as he confined himself to 
these functions he was fit for preferment in the hierarchic ranks, and no breath 
was breathed against hie character. But now he has come out from the 
charnel-house, has shaken his soul clear of the delusion that held it in bondage, 
and shows a willingness to atone for his past offenses, by ridding his conscience 
of this appalling orlme „ he instantly loses all his past sanctity and becomes 

A mon- ter of such hideous mien, 
That to be bated needs but to be seen. N 

The next witness, Joel white, is bearer of that letter. White says he carried 
the letter to Richard Robinson, sub-Indian Agent. The defense this man 
upon the stand. He admits he held that office, but does not remember receiving 

letter, nor does he — receiving it. Eighteen years since the occurrences, 

many things are unavoidably forgotten. There is no contradiction; nothing to 
throw discredit upon the other two witnesses. Klingensmith fells of mee 
Tra Allen on his return from Pinto, who dramatically exclaims—‘*The die is 
the doom of the emigrants is sealed!’’ White does not remember this import 
ant incident, but such a discrepancy is proof that there is no collusion between 
the witnesses. If they had com notes and been instructed by Bill Hick- 
man, as charged. w they not have told their ive stories with parrot- 
hava ? ere was also a discrepancy 
about the w square, which Klingensmith says was formed Higbee upon 
the field, where instructions were given to the Mormons about ing 


| 
| 

* — — Witness was nota soldier, and may have mistaker , | 

ilitary term, testimony shows there was a meeting held at Hamb- - 4 | 

lin’s ranche where the | 
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PLAN OF DESTROYING THE EMIGRANTS WAS DISCUSSED, — ia 
and a ag ot truce, as a décoy, was resolved upon. Some wittiésses “testify that 
m Bateman first carried the flag, others i to mention him. All agree 
that Lee went down and induced the captain of the train to come out by the dis- 
play Of this sacred emblem; conversed with him an hour and a half, then entered 
oe corral and allayed the suspicions of the inmates. The testimony shows they 
surrendered their arms, committed to his care their youngest children and then 
followed in the death procession. Defendant's counsel ask the jury to believe 
this was all done in good faith, with the intention of rescuing the emigrants from 
the handful of Inffians who were menacing them. Is not 25 s request an insult 
to common intelligence? If deliverance was ‘meant, why compel them to sur- 
render their arms Why take from the mothers’ breasts the nursing babes? Why 
lead them into an atibuscade of Indians? The whole execution of the plot shows 
murderous design, and to believe to the contrary is to do violence, to reason. 
When the victims were slain, the whites dispersed and went unmolested to their 
homes. If the Indians had compelled the massacre, their passions being whetted 
with blood, they would he ve further gratified their rage with an assault upon the 
returning troops. But the testimony shows the Indiatis in Cedar City tricked out 
ih the 8 of the slain, washing the bloody garments in the ditches, and no 
excitement! No one feaxing an attack! | 

The speaker then dwelt upon the visit of the prisoner and Higbee and Kling- 
ensmith to Brigham ‘Yonng, when a full report of the massacre was made. 
Brigham was Governor of the Territory and ex-officio Indian Superintendent, 
What was his duty in the premises? Had he been an honest éfficial, had he 
been a Christian gentleman, he would have diligently collected all the prop- 
erty and sold it for the benefit of vat any children. But he tells Kling- 
ensmith to turn over the property in the tithing house to John D. Lee; has 
the cattle branded with the church brand and used for church purposes. 
Klingensmith is sent to distant lead mines to procure lead to use against the 
United States army, then marching towards Utah. The speaker made a severe 
arraignment of the Mormon Church, which teaches secretiveness and compels its 
members to ¢onnive at crime. | 

When Brigham Loung was informed of the massacre, he instructed the perl 
trators not to tell any one of it; not to talk of it among themselves. In no other 
community on God's earth could this heinous crime be allowed to slumber eigh- 
teen years, and the people participate jn the guilt by keeping it concealed. Yet 
- when the District Attorney is instituting a search into the secret and bloody deed, 
the n attorneys call it persecution. No state of society can be a correct 
one, Where | 


‘MURDER 18 “TAUGHT AS A RELIGIOUS DUTY. 


The Constitution guarantees,zeligious liberty, but not liberty to commit crime. 
Counsel appealed to the jury to cast aside 2 and find a verdict. according 
to testimony. But he did not expect a verdict. There were some Mormons on 
the jury, and he knew by former experience with juries, that every man who has 
been through that sink of impurity, the Endowment House, and wears the En- 
dowment garments, has left his individuality and his manhood behind him. He 
did not expect such men to perform the honest duty of freemen and find a verdict 
according to their best judgment. 


| THE JURY DISAGREE; 
The case was then given to the jury, who remained out three days and then 
announced themselves unable to agree upon a verdict—nine standing for acquit- 
tal and three for conviction. A canvass of the votes showed that the eight Mor- 
mons on the jury were all for acquittal,and their ranks were joined by J. C. Heis- 
ter, a Gentile, foreman of the jury: The other three Gentiles stood out for 
‘conviction. The jury was thereupon discharged, and the prisoner was held fer 
a second trial. 
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UBelow we give the. opinions portion of the, newspaper press upoh) the Lee 
trial, and the failure of the jury to find 2 verdict. With the exception’of the two or 
three journals published in the interest of me M+rmon'Oburch, which “Have pte 
faintly to palliate the crime, and thé jury by makitig light df td dvery 
paper in the United States, which bas expressed’ an opin on upos.the subject, bas joined 
in the universal chorus of condemnation of a re! igious system which deprives its follow- 


ers of their manhood, and is capable of r one portion tq-commit crimes and 


another pertion to.xielate their oaths in order cover up the sing of, theip o9-réligion: 


this 91 John D. Lee has been given. bo. “the jury endif. 
aa ict is to be rendered, it will probably be bro \hronght in today. * of the Indian 
chiefs who participated 1 in che e th e his statement, declaring) that 
the Indians w bribed by,a.pr ils of. the, emigrants, to do, their 
bloody, work; that N comman the spe that the story that the animosity 
of the Indians had been by "th poison their springs 
was groundless. All the evidence, it will te neg, at stri y corroborates 
our history of the, butehery. It is to be Sonat’ that a ving been made 
cut, justice may, be done jn the premises and those really, guilty of of this gigantio 
crime ad e even if they are of greater nn 
portance than. tools is to beboped to, 
The horrible details of the Mountain — — 
tyranny of the Mormon Priests in the days of their powsr, and emphasize the 
necessity of punishing the authors of. these: terrible crimes. But the fact: that 
eight Mormons, among them relatives of the aecused; are on the jury, gives little 
pte for anything but a mockery of justice in this trial. If, when a man is tried 
his peers, his accomplices or abettors in crime were to be thus considered; 
ere would be an end to all government but that of cut-throats. We hope that 


some means will be found to bring the persons ‘responsible for this» to 
ustioe, which shonld — in 


The sickening ahd blood-curdlin details of this horrible’ ef an an etittre 
emigrand train, men, women and ¢hildren, eicept a few — 
even to bear witness against the perpetrators, occurring as , 
just coming to light in anthentic shape ix the tral now taking 


| 
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City, Utah, must produce a powerful impression throughout the civilized world. 
What the present or — eevelin of the trial will be, it is too soon to sum up 
with any certainty. The defense has just opened and indicated the points upon 
which they expect to rely. It is not even expected by the prosecution to gain a 
verdict of guilty, although Lee, the one now on trial, has once made a fall con- 
fession of his own pation in the bloody drama. Several Mormons are 
known to be on the jury, who swore they knew nothing of the transaction, 
although living for many years in the district, and without a probability of doubt, 
familiar with every detail of the whole affair. The prosecution refused to accept 
Lee’s confession aud enter a NoLLE, believing he was endeavoring to shield those 
most guilty, and the geal instigators of the butchery. 

The main facts have already been proved by such a mass of testimony that no 
one can henceforth harbor a doubt that a crime, instigated by the leaders of the 
Mormon Church and mercilessly executed by its own people in the last half of 
the nineteentu century, which ean only find a parallel among the annals of the 
dark ages and of the most blood-thirsty savages. However much may be par- 
doned to the immediate actors for the reign of terror under which they lived, the 
Mormon hierarchy will have to bear the guilty burden to the fullest extent and 
in its utmost — Brigham Young, who was the High Priest and Governor, 
is still at the head of the church, and notwithstanding says he wept when 
told of the affair, no one who knows the extent of his power over his dupes, and 
the spirit in which he wielded this power so long as he thought himself at a safe 
distance from the eyes of the world, can doubt for a moment that this massacre 
lies at his door, either as the result of his direct order, or at least the natural and 
necessary result of his teaching.—Helena (Mon.) Herald. 


It is doubtful if humanity in any condition of the world was ever so shocked by 

the sickening revelations of crime and outrageous murder as the trial of the Mor- 
mon assassins at Beaver, discloses. The butchery of the unoffending emigtants 
at Mountain Meadows by the priestly demons of the Mormon Church is unpara!- 
leled in the long annals of human perfidy and crime. We have been accustomed 
to read with bated breath and cowering heart, the wild and cruel raids of Claver- 
house in the dark days of English intolerance; of the red butchery of St. 
Bartholemew; of the eruel persecution of the Huguenots, when men and women 
were done to death by religious frenzy. But these dark episodes in 3 
were palliated by the impulses of ‘fanatic conscience und zeal for church a 
shrine. They were not undertaken from lust of blood and gold. Cruel and 
remorseless as they were, these bloody deeds whiten into virtues when 51 7 
with the Mormon massacre. At Mountain Meadows greed alone drove the knife 
and impelled the bullet. Men and women were done to death for goods and toys. 
The dust in the emigrant wagons was reached through tbe blood of innocent 
babes, The fair white throats of little children were given to the knife, and 
cowering, shrieking women were shot and stabbed to death amid the wails of 
little ones that clang in terror to their breasts In the same stream mingled the 
blood of youth and age: of parents and their ng, and in the pile of naked 
bodies on the plains, the strong frames of bearded men and helpless infancy were 
thrown togsther in a sickening funeral heap: When the work of death was done, 
some rescued innocents—little boys and girls were taken to the Mormon Tem- 
ple to make a spectacle for the murderers and to be given away as largess to the 
criminals. Even in the midst of the bloody crew one little blue — boy pointed 
aut his father’s murderer. That man killed my 8 was sobbed with chok- 
ing utterance as his — sight grew dim through blinding tears. My papa!“ 
was only a monrnful memory to the desolate young heart shrined in blood and 
tears. Faint and sick with orphanage and with the awful vision of that horror 
still before his eyes, the little emigrant boy pointed out the red assassin. 


I never saw that bor again, save the witness. Perhaps he too joined the 
caravan of souls that winged their Aight from the red sod of Mountain Meadows; 


another crime added to the inn le horrors of that scene of death.—Helena 
(Mon.) Independent. . 


aa 
* 
* 
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As a literary curiosity, Brigham Y affidavit deserves respectable consid- 
eration. It is indeed calculated to put the Prophet in quite a new light before 
the world. Evidently there has been a terrible mistake somewhere. Brigham 
Young has never been the autocrat su He has never had authority over 
the Mormons. He did not know anything of the Mountain Meadows Massacre 
until ‘* by a floating ramor, two or months after it.” Bot when at le 
in a casual way, it came to his knowledge that the of his Chureh | 
butchered a hundred and twenty defenceless men, enand children, he Was 
a0 overcome that he could not bear to hear the details. — * “T told Lee 
to stop. I did not wish my feelings harrowed up by the tal. And then, 
— = to his statement, he abruptly dropped the matter. „ however, 
that his neglect to take any action might ay pear strange to the world, he offers 
as an explanation of this, that I did not examine into the matter because an- 
other Governor was appointed and en route to the Territory; and because no 
United States Judges were here. Really this is too bad. It is adding insult to 
injury for a man in Young’s position to affront the intelligence of the nation with 
0 bald, so puerile a tissue of fam as this. So clumsily is it constructed, 

moreover, that it affords conclusive proof that he possessed the necessary author- 


ity in the premises.—Sacramento Record. 


Brigham Young’s affidavit in the Mountain Meadows 1 ease at Bea ver 
Utah, is a very thin document. He pretends that although 
almost within hearing of the shrieks of the victims, he never ap account 
of the affair. Vague rumors, he admits, had reached his earof a deed over which 
every family in the United States was shuddering, but neither h nor suffi- 
cient definite information to su to him the desirability of inv ba the 
matter, Nay, itis even added in the affidavit that when a long time after 
the affair, proposed to tell him something about it, he refused to have his “feel- 
ings harrowed up with a recital of the details. The tr 
the entire affidavit is the strongest evidence of Bri 
business. The case has now gone to the jury, 
is next to impossible that a righteous verdict should be obtained from auch a 
jury, byt the trial has the of getting the evidence before the 
country and more closely than ever before fixing the responsibility of the horri- 
ble massacre upon the Mormons. If John D. Lee is lynched some fine morning, 
it will be nothing more than he need expect.—St. Albans ( Vt.) Advertiser. 


L 


1 


 Fanaticism itself in its ugliest forme under the of false reli¢- 
— 
prophet. The Mahommedan, the Hindoo and the Mormon are slike in 
to in blind obedienee. If this had been doubted—which it never | 
a 
must bea blood atonement.’’ The following extract from one of his | 
— — blished in the Deseret News, an cope | 
church, Per that he taught, aa plainly as he dare, that to ill an 
ing Gentile“ was not only a merit, 4 oy, sat that the massacre | 
our * 
a might lay the axe at the root of the tree, and every tree e 1 
dua.” Wha! do you believe tht | 
— leat] Putt 
death would cchitss the baw of Ged, no matter'by it te Gone 
| 


56 JOHN da. 
is Have not the people ot God a tight to out that part 
of any other portion of it? It is their right to tize — 


ner to is also their right to kill a sinner te savelhim, when be com- 

mits those qrimes that can only be atoned for by shedding his blood. We would 

15 kil a man; ofeourse, unless we killed him to save: him. Do you think it 

anꝝ sin a) kill me if I were to break my covenants? Let every! man 

ch for himselt; I eaghing my on faith. to- day, Do you believe von 

rh kill me if Lb —— he covenants of, God and vou had the spirit of God? 
5 and the more spirit of God I had the more I should strive to save your s 
by spilling your blopd when yon had sin that not be remitted 


ism,” 
19 after er the ot such. a harangue, be ‘roomise qmeation that 


Young was the instigator of the massacre Hall, 
10 t. 
«The Morsidue ars effort to clear 0 of the 
Mountain Méadows Massacre, but they will never stieceed’ in eonvineing the 


‘world that the old sinner was not guilty of atticipation in’ the preliminaries to 
the inhumam outrage, nor that the work of butchery was not perpetrated with his 
sanction, if not by his positive command: — — Commercial. 


trial of the ts inthe Mougtain Meadow Massacre, 


stained the batzglogue of crime, and in Béhalf of anity we 
trators nity the just paniahinent “Psion 


Te Ft) 


of the, Mount in ‘Meadows, Massacre xaveal the arne crnel 


ormons in che days their power, and 
“pani the authors of this But the fact that eight Mor- 
ve at one, them rel latives * the ace are on the j vai gives little for 


thing but a mockery, in this trial. If, when is tried by his 
rs,’ his gra in to be t — idered, thers would 
da an end all this Ve, hope that some 
be found to Persons, 8 massacre to Jnstice 
‘should but th amous business 


The — at the Mountain Meadows Massacre trial are ip blood- 
curdling, and, if old Lee isn’t convicted, it will speak well for social order in 
some Vidlent ontbrenk does not Publie feeling will be wrought 
to the highest pitch by the revolting story of the murder of men, women and 

ildren in cold blood. American history, with all its traggdy ; cam scarcely par- 
allel this complete exterminmtiom down to the infants; of: démaibinity of the 
-white.tace by another. throms into the:shade! the Spanish 
bigets and F ranchi in Florida, when, as. Mr. Parkham graphically r- 
Jatos, they.used)to dxterminate other, notas Fienabhmen, but * 
ora not niards, but ad thieves and mirdex ers. Republions. 


1 io, omg wollotedt Ad? with 

ed ide enge in ia] of the Mi pon Jeader, Jobe 
@ Mountain Meadows Massacre 186%, seers | 
mis ot — ished ormons, Brigham Young, 


, and others. The secret of, the 
ination ofthe leadexs. who: participated, am tarsi 


hasbeen clearly proved. At. this 
blood, while eneamped in, tad, an 
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These children were in Mormon families and have grown u 


ignorant 
their tage and the fact that brought them into the Mormon Ohurch. It * 
awaits 


hoped that the investigation will now continue till all the survivors who 
ted in the horrible massacre shall be tried and the just puvishment 
guilty be meted out to them.—Fort Wayne (Ind.) Journal. 


Ühͥœ 


unimpeachable in vely — the 
Mormon leaders, ved by an overwhelming array of — 
evidence it forever sets at rest the story that the emi ts who were butch 


comes over the reader there is mi the righteo 
the wish that the fate of the slaughtered women 


ngensmith’s testimony in the Lee trial yesterday fixed the odium and 
tly on Lee and Dame implicates Brigham Young. His testimony * — 
the mind in vivid colors the horrors of that summer morni 


scalps torn from their heads, and where h age, blooming youth or childish 
of Mountain 


ubsorbed their blood, but yet it cries to heaven for 
and man alike demand the severest exercise of 
this most foul murder.—Pioche Record. 


The jury im in the trial of Lee, in Utah, is of 
and tole Cention There is no doubt that there 2 
will for the present . But the end is not yet. Lee will stand in 
the same condition that he did before the trial, and the next term 
again be called u to upon his crimes, and Mormonism 
to stand the additional — — elicited will 
damning alike to both. Meanwhile, will meet; the atrocity 
on the floor of the National council chamber; the conne~tion between B 

Indian Agent and Lee as his deputy; the friendly and loving 

and Lee ofter the massacre; the assassination of Robinson, Brassfield, the Mor- 
risities, together with a thousand other atrocities, will be discussed by the nation, 
and Mormonism will be considered as a felony, and not a * That our 


Government is strong eno to behead this monster 1 ‘ 
dou ted States, declares: 


bt. Section 3, Article IV., of the Constitution of the 
make all needful rules. and regal 
T es, or other 2 bere to the United States. Under this pro- 
vision, late authority to govern Utah , and make 


such laws as it may deem proper.—Virginia (Nev.) Enterprise. 


John D. Lee could pierce that fortification without a shot, and he 
flag of truce Lee en hollow square of wagons, and, after two 
negotiations, the tiger-e of Brigham Young, the absolute head of 
iam, lured those hundred American men, women and children out to their 
They were to trust in him and his men, they would protect them from the 


The Mountain Meadows trial is fairly under way at Beaver, Utah, and the tes- . 
timony for the prosecution has commenced. Philip Klingensmith, a Mormon | 
| 
story he tells surpasses in minuteness any of the horrible details have | 
been published heretofore. The testimony of Smith, who is said to be a man of 
— 
eighteen years have passed since the massacre occurred, the recital of its awful _ 
culars strikes with fresh force, and with the feeling of sick horror which 
and 
ight be visited 
hell.—Chicago | 
ears ago, when the unfortunate emigrants were butchered and mutilated, the : 
butive justice on the actors in | 
ite 
| 
rmon- 
eaths. | 
Indi- 
ans. Jnder thi truce ti mig) at guns. Ata soniidir | 
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ness. First came the wounded and the children, then the women afd lastly the 
men. The signal for the massacre was Halt!“ At last the word came, and as 
the bullets whistled through the air and crashed into the shrieking victims the 
Mormon butchers rode up and mercifully cut the throats of the survivors. It was 
a grusome scene. Where they fell—these martyrs to a filthy creed—they were 
— up in rude heaps for the wolves and crows to feed on, and instead of the 
— ia —— had looked for they were resting in a Golgotha under the shadows of 
It was told to —— the chief devil of the filthy, incestuous wee: 
the massacre was circumstantially told to him. Did ‘he arrest, indict, convict, 
punish any one of the butchers? Not one. He only said, The property of the 
murdered emigrants which you have placed in the tithing house, turn over to 
John D. Lee; and of what you know of. this say nothing; don't talk of it even 
among yourselves.’’ Will Brigham Yonng and Lee and Higbee, and such as are 
alive be hanged? No! For is not the juty made up half of Mormons, and will 
they convict their prophet and bishop marderers?—St, Louis Republican. 
The report again comes from Salt Lake City, that John D. Lee, who has been 
under arrest for so long a time, has consented to give evidence for the State in 
the matter of the Mountain Meadows Massacre. This evidence, it is asserted, 
will convict high Mormon authorities of complicity in one of the most bloody 
and shameful transactions of which modern history carries the record. ‘To solve 
the mystery that has up to this time surrounded the affair, and to fix the respon- 
sibility of the slaugtiter where it properly belongs, will, unless all suspicions are 
at fault, prove a staggering blow to Mormonism, The occurrence known as the 
Mountain Meadows Massacre took place in the early days of the theocracy estab- 
lished in Utah, whem the remembrance of eruel persecution was fresh in the 
memory of the Saints, when the blood of the Prophet Joseph Smith and the ruins 
of Nauvoo called for veugeande, atid when the organization of the Danites, the 
avengers of blood. was the strong arm of the Latter-day Church. It was quite in 
arcordance with the blind anil fanatic obedience to the direction of the leaders of 
the church that the slaughter of an entire company of ‘emigrants; men, women 
and children, should be undertaken- and carried out remorselessly, the boldest 
ceit and the most contemptible treachery) being considered not only justifiable, 
ut praiseworthy as means of * the enemies of the revealed religion to their 
death. This has been the gravest blot on the chronicle of Mormon enterprise; 
and as the institution itself is crumbling under the advance) of Eastern eiviliza- 
tion, it is proper that this terrible mystery shall yield up ite secret. Boston Post. 
The jury in the case of ‘Bishop John D, Lee, accused df. participation in the 
Monntzin Meadows Massacre, failed to agree, and. was discharged. No one was 
surprised at the result. It was just what was, expected. Lee the intense 
~ Suppor’ of the Mormons, who contribute the t majority of the: papalation in 
Utah, and the prosecution labored er great, disadyantages. The} atood 
nine for acquittal and three for corfviction, whieh ig the same as in the other and 
still more celebrated case at Brooklyn. It would be a waste.of: time and money 
to attempt to bring the Mountain ws agsassing to justice, They have too 
strong a following. The church 2 e Latter-day Saints is bound to stand by 
them. To convict Lee would be to convict the church, and strike,a fatal blow at 
its very foundation. course, whatever perjury, bribery or pressure of 
any kind may be n to his De from justice, will be furnished without 
hesitation. ede ents on the trial Were such as to satisfy every teason- 
‘able man that Lee was im L the massacre, and that the horrible deed 
was perp in — vith the ‘policy of Mormonism.— Leavenworth 
fo | tt dt 


disagreemen of the jury, nine standing lor, the delendens and three for, the 
acquittal. The question whether 
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John D. Lee was a leader in the Mountain Meadows Massacre is still K 
one. As there is u legal obstacle to his being put on trial again, we hbpe 
he will be tried for the second time without delay. There are other Mormons 


against whom | roceedings should be taken. Lee is reported to have said 

that ‘‘his eoun — defending some person not in Court.” Who is that per- 

son? Perhaps a good way to find out is to bring on are ee te wry Lee again 

and push it vigorously. The next time he may Fnaist nha a counsel who. 

will defend him and nobody else, and who will not hes 1265 to make the 3 

as strong as possible, even if its full diselosures should fre ge damaging y rou 
person not in court. ‘Lee himself, when he sees that the governmen 

mined that he = not eseape, may try to mitigate the 1 8 of bis eee me 
by furnishing évidence to convict his associates. That the outside gee 
defended by 's counsel is some one conspicuous in the councils of the Mor 

mon Church, is by a paragraph which we republish to-day. bam the 

Virginia (Nevada) nterprise. The defendant's principal lawyers are larly 
retained attorneys by the Church by the year, on and during the recent were, 

in frequent consultation with its leaders. 

Upon and even if it prove 
impossible to secure a verdict, evidence may ured to settlé the tion 
how far the Church of Latter-day Saints is responsible for the W ) emi- 
granta.— New York Post. 

The trial of the Men Bishop, Lee, accused of being one ot the inetigntors 
of that act of wholesale assassination known as the Mountain Meadows Mas. 
sacre, has attracted the attention of the whole country. All the circumstances 
of the trial have been strange. The jury was compos d largely of Mormons, and 
contained—so the télegraph tp throw the veral who were relatives of the acoused. . 
The defendant endeavore ow the blame of the murder upon the Indians; 
but a chief asserts that Lee pribed the Indians to help in the killing, the 
promise of clothing, guns and horses, and that the Indians had no hos-. 
tility against the emigrants. Some of the Mormon witnesses swore that they had 
lived near the Mountain Meadows a great man aur yous and had never heard about 
the massacre. An effort was made to show that Brigham Young was not con- 
nected with the atrocity, but it is not known here whether he has been able to 
clear his skirts entirely: Of the atrocity of the massacre there is no doubt. 
Many of its details have been known for vears, nor has it ever been attempted to 
charge it upon the Indians, uninstigated white men. How far this trial and 
others which may follow it may fir thé guilt upon the Mormon leaders of Salt 
Lake, remains to be seen. The disagreement of the al in the Lee case was 
expected, and settles nothing, that it will de difficult to bet 
the acthal mardevers. Herald. * 


19 
unable to 8 surprises a0 „ Inasmuch as it was not en- 
pécted che jury 991 Teac verdict. The facts, however, have reached the 
country, and the end of the matter is not Helena 
Tho jury in the case of John D. Lee at Reaver, Utah, atter bei out Gow Gane, 
reported on Saturday that they eguld not agree, and were 
representing them as standing nine for acquittal to three for conviction; —. of 
the latter Mormons and one Gentile., Nothing else, but disagreement was 
pected or could have been expected from a jury pt four Gentiles and eight bt Mor 
mons, unless the arty conc sacrifice Lee as a 
= sins of the Fe pro etn aed merely hoped for a 


uck ‘would facts in the face of the 
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The disagreement of the ju 
horrible Mountain Meadows 


the memory of the hundred and twenty odd victims of Mormon treachery 
cruelty shall nut remain unavenged. and it is far from probable that the light- 
nings which Brigham Young ks be has drawn from this dark cloud are only 
collecting in another quarter to strike with fatal effect at a later time. Utah is 
_Alescribed as being in a complete ferment over this trial, and ita futile result will 
not have any influence in quieting the commotion. The Saints are boiling over 
with rage at the disclosure, and the Gentiles are hot with just indignation over 
the proofg of Mormon guilt. No such cold-blooded massacre of civilized beings 
was ever recorded in this country. The confession of Lee himself; the testimony 
of the Mormon witnesses; the denial of the Indian chief; the corroborating cir- 
cumstances that form a chain of evidence in which not a link is wanting; these in 
detail are enough to silence further protestations and denials, and to close every 
avenue of escape for the wretches who are the responsible authors of this shock- 
ing human sacrifice. It only makes it all the worse for Mormondom that for the 
time it is able to parry the verdict which the sworn narration has established in 
every mind. The followers of that strange religion imagine it possible now to 
suppress the forces that rule public feeling around them, and, indeed, through- 
out the country; but they will live to find that they have exploded a mine instead, 
that for eighteen years has been burrowing beneath their cruel system. If any- 
thing on earth should impel civilization itself to rise in judgment on this barbar- 
ous power, it is the revelation which this trial of Lee has spread before all men’s 
eyes. If, for pretended religious ‘zeal or for any reason, a peaceful party of 
emigrants, 2 one part of the country to another, may be wantonly 
— the inhabitants of any State or Territory they happen to tra verse, 
an entirely new order of things has come in, and it is time to make the appeal 
that to be effective.— Boston Globe. _ 


The failure to agree on the part of the jury iu the trial of John D. Lee at Bea- 
ver, Utah, occasions no surprise throughout the country; in fact, such a result 
was generally anticipated, notwithstanding the evidence adduced was amply 
sufficient to convict him and several others in authority, of the most heinous 
crimes. II ever a man should be convicted and punished upon evidence, he cer- 
29 have been. But such a oye from a jury, eight of whom were of 
the Mormon faith, could not, in the light of former experience, have been 

. But the labor expended in unearthing the damning villainy which led 
to, and accomplished the murder, in cold blood, of one hundred and thirty men, 
women and children, will not be lost. The unwilling testimony extorted from 
lips that sought to condone the crimes they were forced to disclose, has laid bare 
the secret workings of the Mormon Hierarchy in all their hideousness, and, in 
the minds of the American people, fastened the guilt of that most horrible butch- 
ery where it justly belongs: all attempts to extenuate its baseness or screen 
the Mormon ers from the legitimate fruits of their treacherous cruelty will 
prove abort:ve.—Elko (Nev.) Independent. 


| The prosecutors of Lee, the Mountain Meadows murderer, are endea to 
— a change of venue for his second trial, and his attorneys have to 
ve their client's cause confided to a Salt Lake jury. In view o the causes 


which affected a disagreement at Beaver, it might well be considered a jumping 
from the f into the fire, taattempt to procure a conviction immediately 
under oung’s nose, for a crime of which the het was much more 
than a mere accessory. If this murderer by wholesale, who shares with the Mor- 
mon leaders the guilt of butchering one hundred and twenty , is cw wee 
to escape there may as well be an entire stop put to all 


_ 4 assacre in 1857, is not a matter of much surprise, 
the large majority of the jury ag known to be Mormons. If ever the result of 
| a trial was at open variance with t 4 the present 
one certainly is. There are rambling menaces across the Territory of Utah that 
| 


jurors were for acqui 
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of the For what is the of 
part country. For — — 2 


when aggravated by some tr 


The divinity which the law hedges around a criminal in this case should be 
rendered potentless, for the Mountain Meadows Massacre was a crime of too 
great magnitude to be dealt with by the feeble justice of courts. The general 
vernment would do its — hay whole duty, and nothing bat its duty, if it 
eclared Utah under martial , and tried and convicted by military commission 
the entire galaxy of much married murderers, from Lee to the patriarch 
—Denver (Col.) News. 


To tHe Eprror or Tur Boston Grose: 

Stn. —I ask the Christian le of the United States to read the news that 
comes 8 from Utah—John D. Lee is acquitted! This man confessed that 
he led the Mormons who massacred in cold blood the American emigrants, one 
hundred and thirty souls, who attempted to cross Utah in 1857, on their way to 
California. His crimes have been proved by every witness called, by the mouths , 
of the miscreants he led, and not one person took the stand to defend him. It — 
was shown that he reddened his own hands with the warm blood of women. He 
acted under the orders of Brigham Young and his Lieutenant, G A. Smith. 
And yet he has been allowed to go at large! The blood of the murdered Ameri. 
cans and their wives and daughters and little ones that cries out for — — 
has been spit upon by the remorseless despotism that rules Utah, and uses 
dent Grant as its tool, to-day.—Mrs. Ann Young. 


Though the jury in the case of the Mormon Lee — * as was ex- 
pected—it being composed of nine Mormons and three Gentiles—it 2 


guile parties, and that before the world the Mormon Church, as represen 
righam Young, stands convicted of one of the moat horrible crimes in 


when they consulted about the massacre. He saw the preparations, 

them against such inhuman butchery. He saw the act of treachery by 

emigrants were lured from their s e and murdered, and saw the spoils, the 
blood money, distributed among the Mormon families. He heard the comments, 
of e warned by the latter to lisp no word of the 
awful . As we said, this testimony stands unrefuted. It is, indeed, con- 


— — — exclude 
t as disinterested jurors, but could anything 
to convict one Mormon before others of his faith? 
— —— ape 
shams ma away vestigation, however, 
ing an indelible stain upon the Mormon Chutch, and settling 
for an act of barbarism which was even 
savages of the West, who are sup 
protested against the infamy of 


This notable trial has ended as everybody 
of the jury. We stated last that report 
vietion and three for acquittal, it should have been 

ittal first, last and all the time. 
sight, while others say there were nine Mormons o 


is correct. We 


a poor wretch for ha | 
: single life, when the saints of latter-day faith are allowed with impunity to mur- | 
ory. 

e ex-Bishop of the Church who testified, told his story clearly, and the — d | 
was not disproved. Before any other jury than one pledged to acquit, his 
dence alone' would have been sufficient to convict. He was with the Mormons * 
firmed by various other witnesses, until the truth of the guilt of these so-called . 
Saints is no longer to be doubted. Yet a Mormon ju uit them. We sup- 4 

to their qualifica- | 
than 
fie with justice | 
me when all such 
sibility 
ch by lawless | 
or pity, but who 
| predicted, in disagreement 
7 
the other way. The Mormon — 
Some papers say thers were 
n the jury, and probably the 
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and we do not believe that any candid person will doubt for a moment that these 
emigrants were murdered in cold blood by Lee and his bandits, through orders: 
from Brigham Young and his priesthood. The extract which we publish in 
another column from Brigham Young’s sermon preached about a year prior to 
this massacre, on blood ae cnr, ba that putting to death transgressors is 
a part of their religion. It is hardly possible to put the ! e any stronger 
than Brigham put it. He tells his people that covenant ers are worthy of 
death, and then tells them not to call on the Lord to do their dirty work, but to 
do it themselves. He says: It is their right to baptize a sinner to save him, 
and it is also their right to kill a sinner to save him. He teaches this asa 1 
of their religion, pretends to quote scripture to prove it, and appeals to the - 
stitution of the United States to show that they have a right to worship according 
to the dictates of their own conscience and have, a right to carry out their 
own religion. It was this teaching that inspired his followers to commit this 
horrible butchery at Mountain Meadows. man who teaches such a doctrine. 
is worse than a murderer. No civilized nation in this nineteenth century except 
the United States has tolerated such téachings or allowed them a respectable 
footing within their borders. The reason the Mormon heresies have gained 
strength in our m dst is because we have not opened our eyes, learned and 
believed the true character of this priesthood. This circumstance is so enormous 
and the character of the crime so heinous, and the evidence so plain, that it must 
and will be laid at the door of the Church with Brigham Young as its leader, and 
be remembered by every man, woman and child wherever the name of Mormon 
is mentioned. — Idaho (Mon.) Statesman. | 


As we predicted, the trial of John D, Lee, of Mountain Meadows infamy, has 
roved a farce, and the infamous assassin gets another lease. As was stated a 
ew days ago, it would be as unreasonable to expect a jury of highwaymen, to 
-convict a stage robber, as it would be to get Mormons to find one of their own. 
peculiar faith guilty of a crime. The influences which surrounded the jurors 
during the trial were such as to créate a demoralized pablic sentiment, causing 
even the Gentile element of the jury to become weak-kneed. The result demon- 
strates the impossibility of obtaining the proper measnre of justice for such, 
hardened criminals as Lee and his associates, anywhere in Mormondom, until, 
is renovated and purged of this nefarious curse. —Owyhee (Idaho), 

V che. 4 ij 


The trial of John D. Lee, at Beaver, Utah, for participation in the Mountain 
Meadows Massacre, terminated, Saturday, by a.disagreement of the jury, which 
consisted of eight Mormons and four Gentiles.. Lee’s convietion could hardly: 
have been hoped for at the hands of a Mormon jury, but facts enough have been 
begat to light during the trial to morally prove his guilt, and also that of Brig- 

oung, who was certainly, cognizant of the massacre after its commission | 
and counseled a policy of silence in regard to it. The massacre was planned and 
executed by Mormons and for Mormon interests. That much, at any rate, has 
been shown by Lee’s trial, and the guilt and barbarity of mercilessly sacrificing 
unarmed men, women and children, to religious fanaticism are justly chargeable 
against the Mormon church: It now remains ta be seen whether American jus- 
tive will much longer allow the existence of such a blood-thirsty and barbarous 
organization in the country. The repute of our institutions is at stake in 
permitting Mormonism a place in the land.—Hartford (Gonn.) Times. 


The jurymen in, the Lee trial in Utah, failed to agree. They, stood, wine for 
acquittal and three for. conviotion. tt hen re that. there were nine, 
Mormons and three, Gent the | iL it pay te 


ot trying a Mormon before a 
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We sometimes, being short-sighted mortals, despair of the ultimate triumph 
of righteousness in the earth, Twenty years ago the prospect of human liberty, 
as the right of every man in our country, seemed gloomy, and no one could see 
how, unless God wrought a miracle, a deliverance, the chains of the slave could 
be unloosed, But freedom came by Providence, and not by direct interposition 
of the Divine hand. It has seemed about equally impossible to secure the up- 
rooting of the vile system of adulterous Mormonism in the very heart of our 
land. Every effort tbus far has apparently proved abortive, and the government 
has found it impossible to execute, in that portion of its territory, fer some 
reason, the law of the land. But a divine Providence keeps silently and con- 
stantly at work; the nation is not permitted to.slumber over this abominatiom 
After eighteen years, the frightful massacre of the men and women of an emi- 
gront train at Mountain Meadows, by the Mormou legion, in company with In- 

ian confederates, and with the knowledge, it not at the instigation of Brigham 
Young, the leader of the expedition being Bishop Lee, bas. come to trial. Am 
other Bishep--Smith+—-who represents himself to have been a reluctant actor in 
the awful butchery, has turned State’s evidence, and tells with blood-curdling 
details the whole fearful story of the murder of adults and the abuse of the 
children, who were saved to be educated as Mormons. We do not wonder that 
the court-room was hushed, while this recital was going on, and that the accused 
Bishop gave manifest evidence of irrepressible anxiety. It can hardly be hoped, 
as a part of the jury is composed of Mormons, that a righteous verdict will be 
given; but the testimony is out, and the moral effect upon the country has been 
accomplished. It can only be a question of a limited time, and this ingpure and 
murderous abomination will be swept from the face of the earth:—-Zi Herald. 


From the commencement of Lee’s trial at Beaver, for participation in the 
Mountain Meadows Massacre, the Salt Lake Herald—Mormon organ—has taken 
the affair philosophically, as though it felt an assurance that the result would 
prove satisfactory to Brigham and the Church. It has mildly reproved the bal- 

ance of the Utah and Nevada press for its comments upon the evidence, in de- 
claring it all-sufficient to convict, and counseled to a non-expression of opinion 
until the verdict of the jury had been declared. Its confidence in acquittal could 
easily be inspired, with eight or nine of its own people on the panel. The same 
blind devotion to orders which devised and — tLe massacre was of course 
expected to be exhibited by the Mormon jurors, who—if the report be true as to 
how the votes stood in the jury-room—never swerved from the conclusion they 
may be supposed to have arrived at before the trial begun, and which would have 
been stubbornly maintained to the end, had it been longer or shorter. The com- 
position of the jury was evidence to the entire country that there could not be a 
conviction, and the trial was regarded as of importance only because it brought 
out a number of details hitherto only known to the Mormons, and established 
the fact beyond all question that the massacre was the work of their hands, with 
the Indians simply as paid allies. To re-try Lee, or put his confederates on 
trial, under similar circumstances, wonld be the veriest farce.—San Francisco 


The disagreement of the jury in the Lee case disappoints but few persons who 
understand the radical defects in our jury law. By the provisions of the Po- 
land Bill,’’ the jury list is made up one-half of Mormons and one-half of Gen- 
tiles, an arrangement which no fair-minded man could object to, if the former 
were fit to be entrusted with the rights and duties of American citizens. But 
their conduct in the jury box shows their utter unfitness for the exercise of any 
such trust. A Latter-day Saint regards himself as one of God's pone poe 
and the everlasting priesthood are accepted as infallible oracles of . 0 
disloyalty of these latter is well known. Fleshly laws they affect to despise; the 
entire human race is under condemnation and shortly be destroyed from off 
the face of the earth, that room may be made for the universal reign of the 
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for 


Mr. Baskin hit the nail on the head in his closing 


the people It there is a man on this jury, said he, who has been t 
that of e Endowment House, and wears endowment garments | 


on his limbs, he not find a verdict according to the law and the testimony. 


He has — with his manhood ; when he swore those lewd and blasphemous, 
oaths w bind him a lifelo felong slave to the Mormon hierarchy, he divested him- 


ch 
self of his individuality, and err 
The results of the Ricks trial, a fow months ago, and of the Lee trial last week. 


only set this state of things more conspicuously before the public; because of 
the flagrant perversion of justice ted by the jurors and because of the 
universal interest which attached to the two cases. Both were murder trials, and 
in both cases the evidence was convincing and reasonable doubt. In the 


former case a verdict of acquittal was sound: in the other, = eight Mormons on 
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and we do not believe that any candid person will doubt for a moment that these 
emigrants were murdered in cold blood by Lee and his bandits, through orders 
from Brigham Young and his priesthood. The extract. which we publish in 
another column. from Brigham Yo 's sermon preached about a year prior to 
this massacre, on blood — — — that putting to death transgressors is 
a part of their religion. It is hardly possible to put the |! any stronger 
than Brigham put it. He tells his people that covenant breakers are worthy of 
death, and then tells them not to call on the Lord to do their dirty work, but to 
do it themselves. He says: ‘‘It is their right to baptizea sinner to save him, 
and it is also their right to kill a sinner to save him. He teaches this as a 2 | 
of their religion, pretends to quote scripture to prove it, and appeals to the Con- 
stitution of the United States to show that they have a right to worship according 
to the dictates of their own conscience and have, a right to carry out their 
own religion. It was this teaching that inspired his followera to commit this 
horrible butchery at Mountain Meadows. e man who teaches such a doctrine 
is worse than a murderer. No civilized nation in this nineteenth century except 
the United States has tolerated such téachings or allowed them a respectable 
footing within their borders. The reason the Mormon heresies have gained 
strength in our m dst is because we have not opened our eyes, learned and 
believed the true character of this priesthood. This circumstance is so enormous 
and the character of the crime so heinous, and the evidence so plain, that it must 
and will be laid at the door of the Church witn Brigham Young as its leader, and 
be remembered by every man, woman and child wherever the name of Mormon 


is mentioned. — Idaho (Mon.) Statesman. 


As we predicted, the trial of John D, Lee, of Mountain Meadows infamy, has 
roved a farce, and the infamous assassin gets another lease. As was stated a 
ew days ago, it would be as unreasonable to expect a jury of highwaymen to 
convict a stage robber, as it would be to get Mormons to find one of their own. 
peculiar faith guilty of a crime. The influences which surrounded the jurors 
during the trial were suvh as to créate a demoralized public sentiment, causing, 
even the Gentile element of the jury to become weak-kneed. The result demon- 
strates the impossibility of obtaining the proper measure of justice for such, 
hardened criminals as Lee and his associates, anywhere in Mormondom, until, 
pa 74 is renovated and purged of this nefarious curse.—Owyhee (Idaho) 

valt ache. 


The trial of John D. Lee, at Beaver, Utah, for participation in the Mountain 
Meadows Massacre. terminated, Saturday, by a.disagreement of the jury, which 
consisted of eight Mormons and four Gentiles. Lee's convietion could hardly 
have been hoped for at the hands of a Mormon jury, but facts enough have been 
brought to light during the trial to morally yrs his guilt, and also that of Brig- 
ham Young, who was certainly cognizant of the massacre after its commission | 
and counseled a policy of silence in regard to it. The massacre was planned and 
executed by Mormons and for Mormon interests. That much, at any rate, has 
been shown by Lee’s trial, and the guilt and barbarity of mercilessly sacrificing | 
unarmed men, women and children, to religious fanaticism are justly chargeable 

inst the Mormon church: It now remains ta be seen whether American jus- 
tive will much longer allow the existence of such a blood-thirsty and barbarous 
organization in the country. The good repute of our institutions is at stake in 
permitting Mormonism a place in the land.—Hartford (Conn.) Times. 


NN trial in Utah, failed to agree. They stood ine for 
acquittal and three for conviction., It has Win reported that t were nine 
Mormons a three Gentiles on the jury. 
of trying a Mormon before a Mormon jury? Denver (Ol.) Tribune 
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We sometimes, being short-sighted mortals, despair of the ultimate triumph 
of righteousness in the earth. Twenty years ago the prospect of human liberty, 
as the right of every man in our country, seemed gloomy, and no one could see 
how, — — God wrought a miracle, a deliverance, the chains of the slave could 
be unloosed, But freedom came by Providence, and not by direct interposition 
of the Divine band. It has seemed about equally impossible to secure the up- 
rooting of the vile gystem of adulterous Mormonism in the very heart of our 
land. Every effort tbus far has apparently proved abortive, and the government 
has found it impossible to execute, in that portion of its territory, for some 
reason, the law of the land. But a divine Providence keeps silently and con- 
stantly at work; the nation is not permitted to slumber over this abomination 
After eighteen years, the frightful massacre of the men and women of an emi- 

nt train at Mountain Meadows, by the Mormon legion, in company with In- 
ian confederates, and with the knowledge, it not at the instigation of Brigham 
_ Young, the leader of the expedition being Bishop Lee, bas. come to trial. Am 
other Bishop-—-Smith—who represents himself to have been a-reluctant actor in 
the awful butchery, has turned State’s evidence, and tells with blood-curdling 
details the whole fearful story of the murder of adults and the abuse of the 
children, who were saved to be educated as Mormons. We do not wonder that 
the court-room was hushed, while this recital was going on, and that the accused 
Bishop gave manifest evidence of irrepressible anxiety. It can hardly be hoped, 
as a part of the jury is composed of Mormons, that a righteous verdict will 
given; but the testimony is out, And the moral effect upon the country has been 
accomplished. It can only be a question of a limited time, and this ingpure and 
murderous abomination will be swept from the face of the earth:—-Zi Herald. 
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From the commencement of Lee’s trial at Beaver, for participation in the 
Mountain Meadows Massacre, the Salt Lake Herald—Mormon organ—has taken 
the affair philosophically, as though it felt an assurance that the result would 
prove satisfactory to Brigham and the Church. It has mildly reproved the bal- 
ance of the Utah and Nevada press for its comments upon the evidence, in de- 
claring it all-sufficient to convict, and counseled to a non-expression of opinion 
until the verdict of the jury had been declared. Its confidence in acquittalcould 
easily be inspired, with eight or nine of its own ewe on the panel. The same 
blind devotion to orders which devised and executed tt e massacre was of course 
expected to be exhibited by the Mormon jurors, who—if the report be true as to 
how the votes stood in the jury-room—never swerved from the conclusion they 
may be res to have arrived at before the trial begun, and which would have 
been stubbornly maintained to the end, had it been longer or shorter. Thecom- 
position of the jury was evidence to the entire country that there could not be a 
conviction, and the trial was regarded as of importance only because it brought 
out a number of details hitherto only known to the Mormons, and established 
the fact beyond all question that the massacre was the work of their hands, with 
the Indians simply as paid allies. To re-try Lee, or put his confederates on 
. under similar circumstances, wonld be the veriest farce.— San Francisco 


The disagreement of the jury in the Lee case got agen but few persons who 
understand the radical defects in our jury law. By the provisions of the Po- 
land Bill,’’ the jury list is made up one-half of Mormons and one-half of Gen- 
tiles, an arrangement which no fair-minded man could object to, if the former 
were fit to be entrusted with the rights and duties of American citizens. But 
their — * in the jury box shows their utter unfitness for the exercise of any 
such trust. A Latter-day Saint regards himself as one of God’s peculiar le, 
and the everlasting priesthood are accepted as infallible oracles of God. The 
disloyalty of these latter is well known. Fleshly laws they affect to despise; the 
entire human race is under condemnation and shortly be destroyed from off 
the face of the earth, that room may be made for the universal reign of the 
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and we do not believe that any candid person will doubt for a moment that these 
emigrants were murdered in cold blood by Lee and his bandits, through orders 
from Brigham Young and his priesthood. The extract which we ‘publish in 
another column from Brigham Young’s sermon preached about a year prior to 
this massacre, on blood — — that putting to death transgressors is 
a part of their religion. It is hardly possible to put the language any stronger 
than Brigham put it. He tells his people that covenant breakers are worthy of 
death, and then telis them not to call on the Lord to do their dirty work, but to 
do it themselves. He-says: It is their right to baptize a sinner to save him, 
and it is also their right to kill a sinner to save him. He teaches this as 1 | 
of their religion, pretends to quote scripture to prove it, and appeals to the Con- 
stitution of the United States to show that they have a right to worship according 
to the dictates of their own conscience and have, a right to carry out their 
own religion. It was this teaching that . his followers to commit this 
horrible butchery at Mountain Meadows. e man who teaches such a doctrine 
is worse than a murderer. No civilized nation in this nineteenth century ees 
the United States has tolerated such téachings or allowed them a respectable 
footing within their borders. The reason the Mormon heresies have gained 
strength in our m dst is because we have not opened our eyes, learned and 
believed the true character of this priesthood. This circumstance is so enormous 
and the character of the crime so heinous, and the evidence so plain, that it must 
and will be laid at the door of the Church witn Brigham Young as its leader, and 
be remembered by every man, woman and child wherever the name of Mormon 
is mentioned.—Idaho (Mon.) Statesman. 

As we predicted, the trial of John D, Lee, of Mountain Meadows infamy, has 
roved a farce, and the infamous assassin gets another lease. As was stated a 
ew days ago, it would be as unreasonable to expect a jury of highwaymen to 

convict a stage robber, as it would be to get Mormons to find one of their own. 
peculiar faith guilty of a crime. The influences which surrounded the jurors 
during the trial were such as to create a demoralized public sentiment, causing, 
even the Gentile element of the jury to become weak-kneed. The result demon- 
strates the impossibility of obtaining the proper measure of justice for such, 
hardened criminals as Lee and his associates, anywhere in Mormondom, until 
pw bem is renovated and purged of this nefarious curse.—Owyhee (Idaho) 


The trial of John D. Lee, at Beaver, Utah, for participation in the Mountain 
eadows Massacre, terminated, Saturday, by a.disagreement of the jury, which 
consisted of eight Mormons and four Gentiles. Lee’s convietion could hardly, 
have been hoped for at the hands of a Mormon jury, but facts enough have been 
brought to light during the trial.to morally tin his guilt, and also that of Brig- 
ham Young, who was certainly. cognizant of the massacre after its: commission 
and counseled a policy of silence in regard to it. The massacre was planned and 
executed by Mormons and for Mormon interests. That much, at any rate, has 
been shown by Lee’s trial, and the guilt and barbarity of mercilessly sacrificing | 
unarmed men, women and children, to religious fanaticism are justly chargeable 
inst the Mormon church. It now remains ta be seen whether American jus- 
tive will much longer allow the existence of such a blood-thirsty and barbarous 
organization in the country. The good repute of our institutions is at stake in 
permitting Mormonism a place in the land.—Hartford (Gonn.) Times. 


The 2 in the Lee trial in Utah, tailed to agree. They stood ine for 
22 It has reported that t 4 were — 
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We sometimes, being sho hted mortals, of the ultimate triamph 
of righteousness in the earth. Twenty years ago the prospect of human liberty, 
as the right of, every man in our country, seemed gloomy, and no one could see 
how, unless God wrought a miracle, a deliverance, the chains of the slave could 
be unloosed, But freedom came by Providence, and not by direct interposition 
of the Divine band. It has seemed about equally impossible to secure the up- 
rooting of the vile gystem of adulterous Mormonism in the heart of our 
land. Every effort thus far has apparently proved abortive, and the government 
has found it impossible to execute, in that portion of its territory, for some 
reason, the law of the land. But a divine Providence keeps silently and con- 
stantly at work; the nation is not permitted to.slumber over this abomination. 
After eighteen pears the frightful massacre of the men and women of an emi- 

t train at Mountain Meadows, by the Mormon legion, in „ with In- 

ian confederates, and with the knowledge, it not at the instigation of Brigham 
Young, the leader of the expedition being Bishop Lee, bas. come to trial. Am 
other Bishop—Smith—whoepresents himself to have been a reluctant actor in 
the awful butchery, has turned State’s evidence, and tells with blood-curdling 
details the whole fearful story of the murder of adults and the abuse of the 
children, who were saved to be educated as Mormons. We do not wonder that 
the court-room was hushed, while this recital was going on, and that the accused 
Bishop gave manifest evidence of irrepressible anxiety. It can hardly be hoped, 
as a part of the jury is composed of Mormons, that a righteous verdict will be 
given; but the testimony is out, and the moral effect upon the country has been 
accomplished. It can only be a question of a limited time, and this impure and 
murderous abomination will be swept from the face of the earth. Zi Herald. 


— — 


From the commencement of Lee’s trial at Beaver, for participation in the 
Mountain Meadows Massacre, the Salt Lake Herald—Mormon organ—has taken 
the affair philosophically, as though it felt an assurance that the result would 
_ prove satisfactory to Brigham and the Church. It has mildly reproved the bal- 

ance of the Utah and Nevada press for its comments upon the evidence, in de- 
claring it all-sufficient to convict, and counseled to a non-expression of opinion 
until the verdict of the jury had been declared. Its confidence in acquittal could 
easily be inspired, with eight or nine of its own people on the panel. The same 
blind devotion to orders which devised and executed tLe massacre was of course 
expected to be exhibited by the Mormon jurors, who—if the report be true as to 
how the votes stood in the jury-room—never swerved from the conclusion they 
may be supposed to have arrived at before the trial begun, and which would have 
been stubbornly maintained to the end, had it been longer or shorter. Thecom- 
position of the jury was evidence to the entire country that there could not be a 
conviction, and the trial was regarded as of importance only because it brought 
out a number of details hitherto only known to the Mormons, and established 
the fact beyond all question that the massacre was the work of their hands, with 
the Indians simply as paid allies. To re-try Lee, or put his confederates on 
trial, under similar circumstances, wonld be the veriest farce.—San Francisco 


The disagreement of the jury in the Lee case disappoints but few persons who 
understand the radical defects in our jury law. By the provisions of the Po- 
land Bill,“ the jury list is made up one-half of Mormons and one-half of Gen- 
tiles, an arrangement which no fair-minded man could object to, if the former 
were fit to be entrusted with the rights and duties of American citizens. But 
their — in the jury box shows their utter unfitness for the exercise of any 
such trust. A Latter-day Saint regards himself as one of God’s poems wate 
and the everlasting priesthood are accepted as infallible oracles of . 0 
disloyalty of these latter is well known. Fleshly laws they affect to despise; the 
entire human race is under condemnation and shortly be destroyed from off 
the face of the earth, that room may be made for the universal reign of the 
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and we do not believe that any candid person will doubt for a noment that these | 
emigrants were murdered in cold blood by Lee and his bandits, through orders 
from Brigham Young and his priesthood. The extract which we publish in 
another column from Brigham Young's sermon preached a a year prior to 
this massacre, on blood atonement, shows that putting to death transgressors is 
a part of their religion. It is hardly possible to put the ! age any stronger 
than Brigham put it. He tells his people that covenant breakers are worthy of 
death, and then tells them not to call on the Lord to do their dirty work, but to 
do it themselves. He says: It is their right to baptize a sinner to save him, 
and it is also their right to kill a sinner to save him.“ He teaches this as a _— 
of their religion, pretends to quote scripture to prove it, and appeals to the Con- 
stitution of the United States to show that they have a right to worship according 
to the dictates of their own conscience and have, a right to carry out their 
own religion. It was this teaching that Were his followers to commit this 
horrible butchery at Mountain Meadows. e man who teaches such a doctrine 
is worse than a murderer. No civilized nation in this nineteenth century except 
the United States has tolerated such téachings or allowed them a respectable 
footing within their borders. The reason the Mormon heresies have gained 
strength in our mdst is because we have not opened our eyes, learned and 
believed the true character of this priesthood. This circumstance is so enormous 
and the character of the crime so heinous, and the evidence so plain, that it must 
and will be laid at the door of the Church witn Brigham Young as its leader, and 
be remembered by every man, woman and child wherever the name of Mormon 
is mentioned.—Idaho (Mon.) Statesman. 


As we predicted, the trial of John D. Lee, of Mountain Meadows infamy, has 
roved a farce, and the infamous assassin gets another lease. As was stated a 
ew days ago, it would be as unreasonable to expect a jury of highwaymen to 
convict a stage robber, as it would be to get Mormons to find one of their own. 
peculiar faith guilty of a crime. The influences which surrounded the jurors 
during the trial were stich as to créate a demoralized public sentiment, causing, 
even the Gentile element of the jury to become weak-kneed. The result demon- 
strates the impossibility of obtaining the proper measure of justice for such, 
hardened criminals as Lee and his associates, anywhere in Mormondom, until, 
is renovated and purged of this nefarious curse. —Owyhee (Idaho) 

valanche. | 180 


The trial of John D. Lee, at Beaver, Utah, for participation in the Mountain 
Meadows Massacre, terminated, Saturday, by a disagreement of the jury, which 
consisted of eight Mormons and four Gentiles. Lee's convietion could hardly 
have been hoped for at the hands of a Mormon jury, but facts enough have been 
brought to light during the trial to morally yr ty his guilt, and also that of Brig- 
ham Young, who was certainly cognizant of the massacre after its: commission | 
and counseled a policy of silence in regard to ät. The massacre was planned and 
executed by Mormons and for Mormon interests. That much, at any rate, has 
been shown by Lee’s trial, and the guilt and barbarity of mercilessly sacrificing | 
unarmed men, women and children, to religious fanaticism are justly chargeable 
against the Mormon church. It now remains ta be seen whether American jus- 
tive will mach longer allow the existence of such a blood-thirsty and barbarous 
organization in the country. The good repute of our institutions is at stake in 
permitting Mormonism a place in the land.—Hartford (Gonn.) ‘Times. 


The jurymen in the Lee trial in Utah, failed to agree. Th stood wine for 
acquittal and three for conviction., It has been reported that there were nine 
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We sometimes, being sho hted mortals, r of the ultimate triumph 
of righteousness in the earth. Twenty years ago the prospect of human liberty, 
as the right of every man in our country, seemed gloomy, and no one could see 
how, un God wrought a miracle, a deliverance, the chains of the slave could 
be unloosed, But freedom came by Providence, and not by direct interposition 
of the Divine band. It has seemed about equally impossible to secure the up- 
rooting of the vile gystem of adulterous Mormonism in the very heart of our 
land. Every effort thus far has apparently proved abortive, and the government 
has found it impossible to execute, in that portion of its territory, for some 
reason, the law of the land. But a divine Providence keeps silently and con- 
stantly at work; the nation is not permitted to.slamber over this abomination 
After eighteen years, the frightful massacre of the men and women of an emi- 
gront train at Mountain Meadows, by the Mormon legion, in company with In- 

ian confederates, and with the knowledge, if, not at the instigation of Brigham 
Young, the leader of the expedition being Bishop Lee, has come to trial. Am 
other Bishop—Smith—who represents himself to have been a reluctant actor in 
the awful butchery, has turned State’s evidence, and tells with blood-curdling 
details the whole fearful story of the murder of adults andthe abuse of the 
children, who were saved to be educated as Mormons. We do not wonder that 
the court-room was hushed, while this recital was going on, and that the accused 
Bishop gave manifest evidence of yr temo anxiety. It can — be * 
as a part of the jury is composed of Mormons, that a righteous verdict will be 
given; but the testimony is out, And the moral effect upon the country has been 
accomplished. It can only be a question of a limited time, and this ingpure and 
murderous abomination will be swept from the face of the earth. Zion Herald. 
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From the commencement of Lee’s trial at Beaver, for participation in the 
Mountain Meadows Massacre, the Salt Lake Herald—Mormon organ—has taken 
the affair philosophically, as though it felt an assurance that the result would 
prove satisfactory to Brigham and the Church. It has mildly reproved the bal- 

ance of the Utah and Nevada press for its comments upon the evidence, in de- 
claring it all-sufficient to convict, and counseled to a non-expression of opinion 
until the verdict of the jury had been declared. Its confidence in acquittal could 
easily be inspired, with eight or nine of its own me on the panel. The same 
blind devotion to orders which devised and executed tLe massacre was of course 
expected to be exhibited by the Mormon jurors, who—if the report be true as to 
how the votes stood in the jury-room—never swerved from the conclusion they 
may be supposed to have arrived at before the trial begun, and which would have 
been stubbornly maintained to the end, had it been longer or shorter. The com- 
— of the jury was evidence to the entire country that there could not be a 
conviction, and the trial was regarded as of importance only because it brought 
out a number of details hitherto only known to the Mormons, and established 
the fact beyond all question that the massacre was the work of their hands, with 
the Indians simply as paid allies. To re-try Lee, or put his confederates on 
. under si circumstances, wonld be the veriest farce.—San Francisco 


The disagreement of the jury in the Lee case disappoints but few persons who 
understand the radical defects in our jury law. By the provisions of the Po- 
land Bill,“ the jury list is made up one-half of Mormons and one-half of Gen- 
tiles, an arrangement which no fair-minded man could object to, if the former 
were fit to be entrusted with the rights and duties of American citizens. But 
their — ** in the jury box shows their utter unfitness for the exercise of any 
such trust. A Latter-day Saint regards himself as one of God's rr 
and the everlasting priesthood are accepted as infallible oracles of . 0 
disloyalty of these latter is well known. Fleshly laws they affect to despise; the 
entire human race is under condemnation and shortly be destroyed from off 
the face of the earth, that room may be made for the universal reign of the 
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and we do not believe that any candid person will doubt for a moment that these 
emigrants were. murdered in cold blood by Lee and his bandits, through orders 


from Brigham Young and his priesthood. The extract. which we publish in 
another column from Brigham Young’s sermon preached about a year prior to 
this massacre, on blood atonement, 5 that putting to death transgressors is 
a part of their religion. It is hardly possible to put the | age any stronger 
than Brigham put it. He tells his people that covenant breakers are worthy of 
death, and then tells them not to call on the Lord to do their dirty work, but to 
do it themselves. He says: It is their right to baptize a sinner to save him, 
and it is also their right to kill a sinner to save him. He teaches this as a | 
of their religion, pretends to quote scripture to prove it, and appeals to the Con- 
stitution of the United States to show that they have a right to worship according 
to the dictates of their own conscience and have, a right to carry out their 
own religion. It was this teaching that inspired his followers to commit this 
horrible butchery at Mountain Meadows. man who teaches such a doctrine 
is worse than a murderer. No civilized nation in this nineteenth century except 
the United States has tolerated such téachings or allowed them a respectable 
footing within their borders. The reason the Mormon heresies have gained 
strength in our m dst is because we have not opened our eyes, learned and 
believed the true character of this priesthood. This circumstance is so enormous 
and the character of the crime so heinous, and the evidence so plain, that it must 
and will be laid at the door of the Church with Brigham Young as its leader, and 
be remembered by every man, woman and child wherever the name of Mormon 
Mon.) Statesman. 


As we predicted, the trial of John D, Lee, of Mountain Meadows infamy, has 
roved a farce, and the infamous assassin gets another lease. was stated a 
ew days ago, it would be as unreasonable to expect a jury of highwaymen to 
convict a stage robber, as it would be to get Mormons to find one of their own. 
peculiar faith guilty of a crime. The influences which surrounded the jurors 
— „* trial were such as to create a demoralized public sentiment, causing, 
even the Gentile element of the jury to become weak-kneed. The result demon- 
strates the impossibility of obtaining the proper measure of justice for such, 
hardened criminals as Lee and his associates, anywhere in Mormondom, until, 
pave is renovated and purged of this nefarious curse,—Owyhee (Idaho) 


The trial of John D. Lee, at Beaver, Utah, for participation in the Mountain 
Meadows Massacre, terminated, Saturday, by a.disagreement of the jury, which 
consisted of eight Mormons and four Gentiles. Lee's convietion could hardly) 
have been hoped for at the hands of a Mormon jury, but facts enough have been 
brought to light during the trial to morally prove his guilt, and also that of Brig- 

ham Young, who was certainly. cognizant of the massacre after its: commission 
and counseled a policy of silence in regard to it. The massacre was planned and 
executed by Mormons and for Mormon interests. That much, at any rate, has 
been shown by Lee’s trial, and the guilt and barbarity of mercilessly sacrificing 

unarmed men, women and children, to religious fanaticism are justly chargeable 
against the Mormon church. It now remains ta be seen whether American jus- 
tive will much longer allow the existence of such a blood-thirsty and barbarous 

organization in the country. The good repute of our institutions is at stake in 
permitting Mormonism a place in the land.—Hartford (Gonn.) Times. 
The jurymen in the Lee trial in Utah, failed to agree. stood wine for 
acquittal and three for conviotion. It has been reported 8 were nine 
Mormons and three Gentiles on the jury. Will it pay to agai 77 the experiment 
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We sometimes, being ‘short-sighted mortals, despair of the ultimate triumph 
of righteousness in the earth. Twenty years ego the prospect of human liberty, 
as the right of every man in our country, seemed gloomy, and no one could see 

* how, unless God wrought a miracle, a deliverance, the chains of the slave could 
be unloosed, But freedom came by Providence, and not by direct interposition 
of the Divine band. It has seemed about equally impossible to secure the up- 
rooting of the vile gystem of adulterous Mormonism in the heart of our 
land. Every effort thus far has apparently proved abortive, and the government 
has found it impossible to execute, in that portion of its territory, for some 
reason, the law of the land. But a divine Providence keeps silently and con- 
stantly at work; the nation is not permitted to slumber over this abomination 
After eighteen years, the frightful massacre of the men and women of an emi- 

t train at Mountain Meadows, by the Mormon legion, in company with In- 

ian confederates, with the knowledge, it not at the instigation of Brigham 
Young, the leader of the expedition being Bishop Lee, has come to trial. Am 
other Bishop—Smith—who represents himself to have been a reluctant actor in 
the awful butchery, has turned State’s evidence, and tells with blood-ourdling 
details the whole fearful story of the murder of adults and the abuse of the 
children, who were saved to be educated as Mormons. We do not wonder that 
the court-room was hushed, while this recital was going on, and that the accused 
Bishop gave manifest evidence of irrepressible anxiety. It can hardly be hoped, 
as a part of the jury is composed of Mormons, that a righteous verdict will 
given; but the testimony is out, And the moral effect upon the country has been 
accomplished. It can only be a question of a limited time, and this impure and 
murderous abomination will be swept from the face of the earth. — Zion Herald. 


From the commencement of Lee’s trial at Beaver, for participation in the 
Mountain Meadows Massacre, the Salt Lake Herald—Mormon organ—has taken 
the affair philosophically, as though it felt an assurance that the result would 

prove satisfactory to Brigham and the Church. It has mildly reproved the bal- 
ance of the Utah and Nevada press for its comments upon the evidence, in de- 
claring it all-sufficient to convict, and counseled to a non-expression of opinion 
until the verdict of the jury had been declared. Its confidence in acquittal could 
easily be inspired, with eight or nine of its own — 17 on the panel. The same 
blind devotion to orders which devised and executed tLe massacre was of course 
expected to be exhibited by the Mormon jurors, who—if the report be true as to 
how the votes stood in the jury-room—never swerved from the conclusion they 
may be supposed to have arrived at before the trial begun, and which would have 
been stubbornly maintained to the end, had it been longer or shorter. The com- 
— of the jury was evidence to the entire country that there could not be a 
conviction, and the trial was regarded as of importance only because it brought 
out a number of details hitherto only known to the Mormons, and established 
the fact beyond all question that the massacre was the work of their hands, with 
the Indians simply as paid allies. To re-try Lee, or put his confederates on 
trial, under similar circumstances, wonld be the veriest farce.—San Francisco 


The disagreement of the jury in the Lee case disappoints but few persons who 
understand the radical defects in our jury law. By the provisions of the Po- 
land Bill,“ the jury list is made up one-half of Mormons and one-half of Gen- 
tiles, an arrangement which no fair-minded man could object to, if the former 
were fit to be entrusted with the rights and duties of American citizens. But 
their conduct in the jury box shows their utter unfitness for the exercise of any 
such trust. A Latter-day Saint regards himself as one of God's peculiar le, 
and the everlasting priesthood are accepted as infallible oracles of God The 
disloyalty of these latter is well known. Fleshly laws they affect to despise; the 
entire human race is under condemnation and shortly be destroyed from off 
the face of the earth, that room may be made for the universal reign of the 
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and we do not believe that any candid person will doubt for a moment that these 
emi were murdered in cold blood by Lee and his bandits, through orders 
from Brigham Young and his priesthood. The extract which we publish in 
another oolumn from Brigham Young’s sermon preached about a year prior to 
this massacre, on blood ———— that putting to death transgressors is 
a part of their religion. It is hardly possible to put the ! e any stronger 
than Brigham put it. He tells his people that covenant breakers are worthy of 
death, and then telis them not to call on the Lord to do their dirty work, but to 
do it themselves. He says: It is their right to baptizea sinner to save him, 
and it is also their right to kill a sinner to save him. He teaches this as a pay 
of their religion, pretends to quote scripture to prove it, and appeals to the Con- 
stitution of the Onited States to show thet they have a right to worship according 
to the dictates of their own conscience and have, a right to carry out their 
own religion. It was this teaching that inspired his followers to commit this 
horrible butchery at Mountain Meadows. The man who teaches such a doctrine 
is worse than a murderer. No civilized nation in this nineteenth century except 
the United States bas tolerated such téachirigs or allowed them a respectable 
footing within their borders. The reason the Mormon heresies have gained 
strength in our m dst is because we have not opened our eyes, learned and 
believed the true character of this priesthood. This circumstance is so enormous 
and the character of the crime so heinous, and the evidence so plain, that it must 
and will be laid at the door of the Church with Brigham Young as its leader, and 
be remembered by every man, woman and child wherever the name of Mormon 
is mentioned.—Idaho (Mon.) Statesman. | 


— 


As we predicted, the trial of John D. Lee, of Mountain Meadows infamy, has 
roved a farce, and the infamous assassin gets another lease. As was stated a 
ew days ago, it would be as unreasonable to expect a jury of highwaymen to 
convict a stage robber, as it would be to get Mormons to find one of their own. 
peculiar faith guilty of a crime. The influences which surrounded the jurors 
during the trial were such as to créate a demoralized public sentiment, causing, 
even the Gentile element of the jury to become weak-kneed. The result demon- 
strates the impossibility of obtaining the proper measnre of justice for such, 
hardened criminals as Lee and his associates, anywhere in Mormondom, until, 
is renovated and purged of this nefarious curse. —Owyhee (Idaho) 

valanche. 


The trial of John D. Lee, at Beaver, Utah, for participation in the Mountain 
Meadows Massacre. terminated, Saturday, by a.disagreement of the jury, which 
consisted of eight Mormons and four Gentiles.. Lee’s convietion could hardly. 
have been hoped for at the hands of a Mormon jury, but facts enough have been 
brought to light during the trial to morally ante his guilt, and also that of Brig- 
ham Young, who was certainly cognizant of the massacre after its: commission 
and counseled a policy of silence in regard to it. The massacre was planned and 
executed by Mormons and for Mormon interests. That much, at any rate, has 
been shown by Lee’s trial, and the guilt and barbarity of mercilessly sacrificing 
unarmed men, women and children, to religious fanaticism are justly chargeable 

inst the Mormon church: It now remains ta be seen whether American jus- 
tive will much longer allow the existence of such a blood-thirsty and barbarous 
organization in the country. The good repute of our institutions is at stake in 
permitting Mormonism a place in the land.—Hartford (Conn.) Times. 


The 282 in the Lee n failed to agree. They stood wine for 
acquittal and three for conviotion. It has been reported that t were nine 
Mormons and three Gentiles on the jury. Will it 12887 ry the experiment 
of trying a Mormon b a Mormon jury? Denver ( 5 Tribune, Pet 
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We sometimes, being short-sighted mortals, despair of the ultimate triumph 
of righteousness in the earth. Twenty years ego the prospect of human liberty, 
as the right of. every man in our country, seemed gloomy, and no one could see 
how, unless God wrought a miracle, a deliverance, the chains of the slave could 
be unloosed, But freedom came by Providence, and not by direct interposition 
of the Divine hand. It has seemed about equally impossible to secure the up- 
rooting of the vile gystem of adulterous Mormonism in the very heart of our 
land. Every effort thus far has apparently proved abortive, and the government 
has found it impossible to execute, in that portion of its territory, for some 
reason, the law of the land. But a divine Providence keeps silently and con- 
stantly at work; the nation is not permitted to slumber over this abomination. 
After eighteen years, the. frightful massacre of the men and women of an emi- 

t train at Mountain Meadows, by the Mormou legion, in company with In- 

ian confederates, and with the knowledge, it not at the instigation of Brigham 
Young, the leader of the expedition being Bishop Lee, bas. come to trial. Am 
other Bishop--Smith-—-whowepresents' himself to have been a-reluctant actor in 
the awful butchery, has turned State’s evidence, and tells with blood-curdling 
details the whole fearful story of the murder of adults andthe abuse of the 
children, who were saved to be educated as Mormons. We do not wonder that 
the court-room was hushed, while this recital was going on, and that the accused 
Bishop gave manifest evidence of irrepressible anxiety. It can — hopes 
as a part of the jury is composed of Mormons, that a righteous verdict will be 
given; but the testimony is out, and the moral effect upon the country has been 
accomplished. It can only be a question of a limited time, and this ingpure and 
murderous abomination will be swept from the face of the earth. Zi Herald. 


— — 


From the commencement of Lee's trial at Beaver, for participation in the 
Mountain Meadows Massacre, the Salt Lake Herald Mormon organ — has taken 
the affair philosophically, as though it felt an assurance that the result would 
prove satisfactory to Brigham and the Church. It has mildly reproved the bal- 

ance of the Utah and Nevada press for its comments upon the evidence, in de- 
claring it all- sufficient to convict, and counseled to a non- expression of opinion 
until the verdict of the jury had been declared. Its confidence in acquittal could 
easily be inspired, with eight or nine of its own aa on the panel. The same 
blind devotion to orders which devised and executed tLe massacre was of course 
expected to be exhibited by the Mormon jurors, who—if the report be true as to 
how the votes stood in the jury-room—never swerved from the conclusion they 
may be supposed to have arrived at before the trial begun, and which would have 
been stubbornly maintained to the end, had it been longer or shorter. Thecom- 
position of the jury was evidence to the entire country that there could not be a 
conviction, and the trial was regarded as of importance only because it brought 
out a number of details hitherto only known to the Mormons, and established 
the fact beyond all question that the massacre was the work of their hands, with 
the Indians simply as paid allies. To re-try Lee, or put his confederates on 
= under similar circumstances, wonld be the veriest farce.—San Francisco 


The disagreement of the jury in the Lee case disappoints but few persons who 
understand the radical defects in our jury law. By the provisions of the Po- 
land Bill,’’ the jury list is made up one-half of Mormons and one-half of Gen- 
tiles, an arrangement which no fair-minded man could object to, if the former 
were fit to be entrusted with the rights and duties of American citizens. But 
their — in the jury box shows their utter unfitness for the exercise of any 
such trust. A Latter-day Saint regards himself as one of God's ey ae 
and the everlasting priesthood are accepted as infallible oracles of . 0 
disloyalty of these latter is wellknown. Fleshly laws they affect to despise; the 
entire human race is under condemnation and shortly be destroyed from off 


the face of the earth, that room may be made for the universal reign of the 
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and we do not believe that any candid person will doubt for a moment that these 
emigrants were murdered in cold blood by Lee and his bandits, through orders 
from Brigham Young and his priesthood. The extract which we publish in 
another column from Brigham fo 's sermon preached about a year prior to 
this massacre, on blood atonement, shows that putting to death transgressors is 
a part of their religion. It is hardly possible to put the — my any stronger 
than Brigham put it. He tells his people that covenant breakers are worthy of 
death, and then telis them not to call on the Lord to do their dirty work, but to 
do it themselves. He says: It is their right to baptizea sinner to save him, 
and it is also their right to kill a sinner to save him. He teaches this as a _ | 
of their religion, pretends to quote scripture to prove it, and appeals to the Con- 
stitution of the United States to show that they have a right to worship according 
to the dictates of their own conscience and have, a right to carry out their 
own religion. It was this teaching that inspired his followera to commit this 
horrible butchery at Mountain Meadows. man who teaches such a doctrine 
is worse than a murderer. No civilized nation in this nineteenth century except 
the United States has tolerated such téachings or allowed them a respectable 
footing within their borders. The reason the Mormon heresies have gained 
strength in our m dst is because we have not opened our eyes, learned and 
believed the true character of this priesthood. This circumstance is so enormous 
and the character of the crime so heinous, and the evidence so plain, that it must 
and will be laid at the door of the Church witn Brigham Young as its leader, and 
be remembered by every man, woman and child wherever the name of Mormon 
is mentioned.—Idaho (Mon.) Statesman. 


As we predicted, the trial of John D, Lee, of Mountain Meadows infamy, has 
roved a farce, and the infamous assassin gets another lease. As was stated a 
ew days ago, if would be as unreasonable to expect a jury of highwaymen to 
convict a stage robber, as it would be to get Mormons to find one of their own. 
peculiar faith guilty of a crime. The influences which surrounded the jurors 
during the trial were such as to create a demoralized public sentiment, causing 
even the Gentile element of the jury to become weak-kneed. The result demon- 
strates the impossibility of obtaining the proper measnre of justice for such, 
hardened criminals as Lee and his associates, anywhere in Mormondom, until, 
is renovated and purged of this nefarious curse. —Owyhee (Idaho) 

valanche. 


The trial of John D. Lee, at Beaver, Utah, for participation in the Mountain 
Meadows Massacre, terminated, Saturday, by a.disagreement of the jury, which 
consisted of eight Mormons and four Gentiles. Lee’s: convietion could hardly. 
have been hoped for at the hands of a Mormon jury, but facts enough have been 
brought to light during the trial to morally prove his guilt, and also that of Brig- 
ham Young, who was certainly. cognizant of the massacre after its: commission 
and counseled a policy of silence in regard to it. The massacre was planned and 
executed by Mormons and for Mormon interests. That much, at any rate, has 
been shown by Lee’s trial, and the guilt and barbarity of mercilessly sacrificing 
unarmed men, women and children, to religious fanaticism are justly chargeable 

inst the Mormon church: It now remains ta be seen whether American jus- 
tive will much longer allow the existence of such a blood-thirsty aud barbarous 
organization in the country. The good repute of our institutions is at stake in 
permitting Mormonism a place in the land.—Hartford (Conn.) Times. 


The jurymen in, the Lee trial in Utab, failed toagree. They stood sine for 
acquittal and three for conviction., It has been re t were nine, 
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We sometimes, being short-sighted mortals, despair of the ultimate triumph 
of righteousness in the earth. Twenty years ago the prospect of human liberty, 
as the right of every man in our country, seemed gloomy, and no one could see 
how, unless God wrought a miracle, a deliverance, the chains of the slave could 
be unloosed, But freedom came by Providence, and not by direct interposition 
of the Divine band. It has seemed about equally impossible to secure the up- 
rooting of the vile gystem of adulterous Mormonism in the heart of our 
land. Every effort thus far has apparently proved abortive, and the government 
has found it impossible to execute, in that portion of its territory, for some 
reason, the law of the land. But a divine Providence keeps silently and con- 
stantly at work; the nation is not permitted to.slamber over this abomination 
After eighteen years, the, frightful massacre of the men and women of an emi- 

t train at Mountain Meadows, by the Mormon legion, in company with In- 

ian confederates, with the knowledge, if. not at the instigation of Brigham 
Young. the leader of the expedition being Bishop Lge, has come to trial. Am 
other Bishop—Smith—who represents himself to have been a-reluctant actor in 
the awful butchery, has turned State’s evidence, and tells with blood-curdling 
details the whole fearful story of the murder of adults and the abuse of the 
children, who were saved to be educated as Mormons. We do not wonder that 
the court-room was hushed, while this recital was going on, and that the accused 
Bishop gave manifest evidence of 2 anxiety. It can hardly be hoped, 
as a part of the jury is composed of Mormons, that a righteous verdict will be 
given; but the testimony is out, and the moral effect upon the country has been 
accomplished. It can only be a question of a limited time, and this iqpure and 
murderous abomination will be swept from the face of the earth:—-Zi Herald. 


— — 


From the commencement of Lee’s trial at Beaver, for participation in the 
Mountain Meadows Massacre, the Salt Lake Herald—Mormon organ—has taken 
the affair philosophically, as though it felt an aseurance that the result would 
prove satisfactory to Brigham and the Church. It has mildly reproved the bal- 

ance of the Utah and Nevada press for its comments upon the evidence, in de- 
claring it all-sufficient to convict, and counseled to a non-expression of opinion 
until the verdict of the jury had been declared. Its confidence in acquittal could 
easily be inspired, with * or nine of its own 1 on the panel. The same 
blind devotion to orders which devised ud executed tle massacre was of course 
expected to be exhibited by the Mormof jurors, who—if the report be true as to 
how the votes stood in the jury-room—never swerved from the conclusion they 
may be or to have arrived at before the trial begun, and which would have 
been stubbornly maintained to the end, had it been longer or shorter. Thecom- 
position of the jury was evidence to the entire country that there could not be a 
conviction, and the trial was regarded as of importance only because it brought 
out a number of details hitherto only known to the Mormons, and established 
the fact beyond all question that the massacre was the work of their hands, with 
the Indians simply as paid allies. To re-try Lee, or put his confederates on 
—_ under similar circumstances, wonld be the veriest farce.—San Francisco 


The disagreement of the jury in the Lee case disappoints but few persons who 
understand the radical defects in our jury law. By the provisions of the Po- 
land Bill,’’ the jury list is made up one-half of Mormons and one-half of Gen- 
tiles, an arrangement which no fair-minded man could object to, if the former 
were fit to be entrusted with the rights and duties of American citizens. But 
their conduct in the jury box shows their utter unfitness for the exercise of any 
such trust. A Latter-day Saint regards himself as one of God's peculiar le, 
and the everlasting priesthood are accepted as infallible oracles of God. The 
disloyalty of these latter is well known. Fleshly laws they affect to despise; the 
entire human race is under condemnation and shortly be destroyed from off 
the face of the earth, that room may be made for the universal reign of the 
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and we do not believe that any candid person will doubt for a moment that these 
emigrants were. murdered in cold blood by Lee and his bandits, through orders: 
from Brigham Young and his priesthood. The extract. which we publish in 
another column from Brigham Young’s sermon preached about a year prior to 
this massacre, on blood atonement, shows that putting to death transgressors is 
a part of their religion. It is hardly possible to put the ! age any stronger 
than Brigham put it. He tells his people that covenant breakers are worthy of 
death, and then tells them not to call on the Lord to do their dirty work, but to 
do it themselves. He says: It is their right to baptize a sinner to save him, 
and it is also their right to kill a sinner to save him.“ He teaches this as a 1 
of their religion, pretends to quote scripture to prove it, and appeals to the Con- 
stitution of the United States to show that they have a right to worship according 
to the dictates of their own conscience and have, a right to carry out their 
own religion. It was this teaching that . his followers to commit this 
horrible butchery at Mountain Meadows. e man who teaches such a doctrine 
is worse than a murderer. No civilized nation in this nineteenth century except 
the United States has tolerated such téachings or allowed them a respectable 
footing within their borders. The reason the Mormon heresies have gained 
strength in our m dst is because we have not opened our eyes, learned and 
believed the true character of this priesthood. This circumstance is so enormous 
and the character of the crime so heinous, and the evidence so plain, that it must 
and will be laid at the door of the Church witn Brigham Young as its leader, and 
be remembered by every man, woman and child wherever the name of Mormon 
Mon.) Statesman. 


As we predicted, the trial of John D, Lee, of Mountain Meadows infamy, has 
roved a farce, and the infamous assassin geta another lease. As was stated a 
ew days ago, it would be as unreasonable to expect a jury of highwaymen to 

convict a stage robber, as it would be to get Mormons to find one of their own 
peculiar faith guilty of a crime. The influences which surrounded the jurors 
during the trial were such as to create a demoralized public sentiment, causing 
even the Gentile element of the jury to become weak-kneed. , The result demon- 


strates the impossibility of obtaining the proper measure of justice for such, 


hardened criminals as Lee and his associates, anywhere in Mormondom, until, 
is renovated and purged of this nefarious curse. —Owyhee (Idaho) 


The trial of John D. Lee, at Beaver, Utah, for participation in the Mountain 
Meadows Massacre, terminated, Saturday, by a.disagreement of the jury, which 
consisted of eight Mormons and four Gentiles... Lee’s convietion could hardly: 
have been hoped for at the hands of a Mormon jury, but facts enough have been 
brought to light during the trial to morally 7 his guilt, and also that of Brig- 
ham Young, who was certainly cognizant of the massacre after its commission | 
and counseled a policy of silence in regard to it. The massacre was planned and 
executed by Mormons and for Mormon interests. That much, at any rate, has 
been shown by Lee’s trial, and the guilt and barbarity of mercilessly sacrificing 
unarmed men, women and children, to religious fanaticism are justly chargeable 

inst the Mormon church. It now remains ta be seen whether American jus- 
tive will much longer allow the existence of such a blood-thirsty and barbarous 
organization in the country. The good repute of our institutions is at stake in 
permitting Mormonism a place in the land.—Hartford (Gonn.) Times. 


The jurymen in the Lee trial in Utah, failed to agree. They stood sine for 
ormons and three Gentiles on the jury. Will it pay in ty e ent. 
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We sometimes, being short-sighted mortals, despair of the ultimate triumph 
of righteousness in the earth. Twenty years ago the prospect of human liberty, 
as the right of every man in our country, seemed gloomy, and no one could see 
how, unless God wrought a miracle, a deliverance, the chains of the slave could 
be unloosed, But freedom came by Providence, and not by direct interposition 
of the Divine hand. It has seemed about equally impossible to secure the up- 
rooting of the vile gystem of adulterous Mormonism in the very heart of our 
land. Every effort thus far has apparently proved abortive, and the government 
has found it impossible to execute, in that portion of its territory, for some 
reason, the law of the land. But a divine Providence keeps silently and con- 
stantly at work; nation is not permitted to.slumber over this abomination. 
After eighteen years, the frightful massacre of the men and women of an emi- 

t train at Mountain Meadows, by the Mormon, legion, in company with In- 

ian confederates, and with the knowledge, it not at the instigation of Brigham 
Young, the leader of the expedition being Bishop Lee, has come to trial. Am 
other Bishop--Smith—-whoepresents himself to have been a reluctant actor in 
the awful butchery, has turned State’s evidence, and tells with blood-curdling 
details the whole fearful story of the murder of adults andthe abuse of the 
children, who were saved to be educated as Mormons. We do not wonder that 
the court-room was hushed, while this recital was going on, and that the accused 
Bishop gave manifest evidence of irrepressible anxiety. It can — be hoped, 
as a part of the jury is composed of Mormons, that a righteous verdict will be 
given; but the testimony is out, tnd the moral effect upon the country has been 
accomplished. It can only be a question of a limited time, and this iqpure and 
murderous abomination will be swept from the face of the earth. Zi Herald. 


— — 


From the commencement of Lee’s trial at Beaver, for participation in the 
Mountain Meadows Massacre, the Salt Lake Herald—Mormon organ—has taken 
the affair philosophically, as though it felt an assurance that the result would 
prove satisfactory to Brigham and the Church. It has mildly reproved the bal- 

ance of the Utah and Nevada press for its comments upon the evidence, in de- 
claring it all-sufficient to convict, and counseled to a non-expression of opinion 
until the verdict of the jury had been declared. Its confidence in acquittal could 
easily be inspired, with eight or nine of its own awe on the panel. The same 
blind devotion to orders which devised and executed tle massacre was of course 
expected to be exhibited by the Mormon jurors, who—if the report be true as to 
how the votes stood in the jury-room—never swerved from the conclusion they 
may be supposed to have arrived at before the trial begun, and which would have 
been stubbornly maintained to the end, had it been longer or shorter. The com- 
position of the jury was evidence to the entire country that there could not be a 
conviction, and the trial was regarded as of importance only because it brought 
out a number of details hitherto only known to the Mormons, and establi 
the fact beyond all question that the massacre was the work of their hands, with 
the Indians simply as paid allies. To re-try Lee, or put his confederates on 
= under similar circumstances, wonld be the veriest farce.—San Francisco 


The disagreement of the jury in the Lee case disappoints but few persons who 
- understand the radical defects in our jury law. By the provisions of the Po- 
land Bill,’’ the jury list is made up one-half of Mormons and one-half of Gen- 
tiles, an arrangement which no fair-minded man could object to, if the former 
were fit to be entrusted with the rights and duties of American citizens. But 
their ne ee in the jury box shows their utter unfitness for the exercise of any 
such trust. A Latter-day Saint regards himself as one of God’s rr? dia 
and the everlasting priesthood are accepted as infallible oracles of . 0 
disloyalty of these latter is well known. pee ym fine they affect to despise; the 
entire human race is under condemnation and shortly be destroyed from off 
the face of the earth, that room may be made for the universal reign of the 
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and we do not believe that any candid person will doubt for a moment that these 
emigrants were murdered in cold blood by Lee and his bandits, through orders 
from Brigham Young and his priesthood. The extract. which we publish in 
another oolumn from Brigham Young’s sermon preached about a year prior to 
this massacre, on blood atonement, shows that putting to death transgressors is 
a part of their religion. It is hardly possible to put the | any stronger 
than Brigham put it. He tells his people that covenant breakers are worthy of 
death, and then telis them not to call on the Lord to do their dirty work, but to 
do it themselves. He says: It is their right to baptize a sinner to save him, 
and it is also their right to kill a sinner to save him. He teaches this as a 2 b 
of their religion, pretends to quote scripture to prove it, and appeals to the Con- 
stitution of the United States to show that they have a right to worship according 
to the dictates of their own conscience and have, a right to carry out their 
own religion. It was this teaching that inspired his followera to commit this 
horrible butchery at Mountain Meadows. e man who teaches such a doctrine 
is worse than a murderer. No civilized nation in this nineteenth century 3 
the United States has tolerated such téachings or allowed them a respectable 
footing within their borders. The reason the Mormon heresies have gained 
strength in our m dst is because we have not opened our eyes, learned and 
believed the true character of this priesthood. This circumstance is so enormous 
and the character of the crime so heinous, and the evidence so plain, that it must 
and will be laid at the door of the Church witn Brigham Young as its leader, and 
beo remembered by every man, woman and child wherever the name of Mormon 
is mentioned.—Idaho (Mon.) Statesman. , 


As we predicted, the trial of John D, Lee, of Mountain Meadows infamy, has 
roved a farce, and the infamous assassin gets another lease. As was stated a 
ew days ago, if would be as unreasonable to expect a jury of highwaymen to 
convict a stage robber, as it would be to get Mormons to find one of their own. 
peculiar faith guilty of a crime. The influences which surrounded the jurors 
during the trial were such as to create a demoralized public sentiment, causing, 
even the Gentile element of the jury to become weak-kneed. , The result demon- 
strates the impossibility of obtaining the proper measure of justice for such, 
hardened criminals as Lee and his associates, anywhere in Mormondom, until 
is renovated and purged of this nefarious curse. —Owyhee (Idaho) 

valanche. 


The trial of John D. Lee, at Beaver, Utah, for participation in the Mountain 
Meadows Massacre, terminated, Saturday, by a disagreement of the jury, which 
consisted of eight Mormons and four Gentiles. Lee's convietion could hardly. 
have been hoped for at the hands of a Mormon jury, but facts enough have been 
brought to light during the trial to morally — his guilt, and also that of Brig- 
ham Young, who was certainly. cognizant of the massacre after its: commission 
and counseled a policy of silence in regard to it. The massacre was planned and 
executed by Mormons and for Mormon interests. That much, at any rate, has 
been shown by Lee’s trial, and the guilt and barbarity of mercilessly sacrificing 
unarmed men, women and children, to religious fanaticism are justly chargeable 
against the Mormon church. It now remains ta be seen whether American jus- 
tive will much longer allow the existence of such a blood-thirsty aud barbarous 
organization in the country. The good repute of our institutions is at stake in 
permitting Mormonism a place in the land.—Hartford (Qonn.) Times. 999994 


The jurymen in the Lee trial in Utah, failed to agree. They stood mne for 
Hares It has reported that t 2 were — 
ormons a ee les on the jury. Will it pay to agai experiment 
Gal) Tribune, 


of trying a Mormon before a Mormon jury? —Denver ( 0% Aor 
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We sometimes, being short-sighted mortals, despair of the ultimate triumph 
of righteousness in the earth. Twenty years ago the prospect of human liberty, 
as the right of, every man in our country, seemed gloomy, and no one could see 
how, unless God wrought a miracle, a deliverance, the chains of the slave could 
be unloosed, But freedom came by Providence, and not by direct interposition 
of the Divine hand. It has seemed about equally impossible to secure the up- 
rooting of the vile gystem of adulterous Mormonism in the heart of our 
land. Every effort thus far has apparently proved abortive, and the government 
has found it impossible to execute, in that portion of its territory, for some 
reason, the law of the land. But a divine Providence keeps silently and con- 
stantly at work; the nation is not permitted to.slumber over this abominatiom 
After eighteen years, the frightful massacre of the men and women of an emi- 

t train at Mountain Meadows, by the Mormon legion, in company with In- 

ian confederates, and with the knowledge, if not at the instigation of Brigham 
Young, the leader of the expedition being Bishop Lee, has. come to trial. Am 
other Bishop—Smith—who represents himself to have been a reluctant actor in 
the awful butchery, has turned State’s evidence, and tells with blood-curdling 
details the whole fearful story of the murder of adults andthe abuse of the 
children, who were saved to be educated as Mormons. We do not wonder that 
the court-room was hushed, while this recital was going on, and that the accused 
Bishop gave manifest evidence of yy — anxiety. It can hardly be * 
as a part of the jury is composed of Mormons, that a righteous verdict will be 
given; but the testimony is out, ind the moral effect upon the country has been 
accomplished. It can only be a question of a limited time, and this ingpure and 
murderous abomination will be swept from the face of the earth. Zion Herald. 
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From the commencement of Lee's trial at Beaver, for participation in the 
Mountain Meadows Massacre, the Salt Lake Herald Mormon organ — has taken 
the affair philosophically, as though it felt an assurance that the result would 
prove satisfactory to Brigham and the Church. It has mildly reproved the bal- 

ance of the Utah and Nevada press for its comments upon the evidence, in de- 
claring it all-sufficient to convict, and counseled to a non-expression of opinion 
until the verdict of the jury had been declared. Its confidence in acquittal could 
easily be inspired, with eight or nine of its own people on the panel. The same 
blind devotion to orders which devised and — tLe massacre was of course 
expected to be exhibited by the Mormon jurors, who—if the report be true as to 
how the votes stood in the jury-room—never swerved from the conclusion they 
may be supposed to have arrived at before the trial begun, and which would have 
been stubbornly maintained to the end, had it been longer or shorter. Thecom- 
position of the jury was evidence to the entire country that there could not be a 
conviction, and the trial was regarded as of importance only because it brought 
out a number of details hitherto only known to the Mormons, and established 
the fact beyond all question that the massacre was the work of their hands, with 
the Indians simply as paid allies. To re-try Lee, or put his confederates on 
— under — circumstances, wonld be the veriest farce.— San Francisco 


The disagreement of the jury in the Lee case disappoints but few persons who 
understand the radical defects in our jury law. By the provisions of the Po- 
land Bill.“ the jury list is made up one-half of Mormons and one-half of Gen- 
tiles, an arrangement which no fair-minded man could object to, if the former 
were fit to be entrusted with the rights and duties of American citizens. But 
their — 35 in the jury box shows their utter unfitness for the exercise of any 
such trust. A Latter-day Saint regards himself as one of God's aera a ae 
and the everlasting priesthood are accepted as infallible oracles of . 0 
disloyalty of these latter is wellknown. Fleshly laws they affect to despise; the 
entire human race is under condemnation and shortly be destroyed from off 
the face of the earth, that room may be made for the universal reign of the 
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